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This School was opened by the Fathers 
of the Birmingham Oratory in May, 
1925, for the purpose of preparing boys 
between the ages of 8 and 14 for the 
Oratory School, Caversham Park, on 
lines which are in harmony with the 
existing Oratory School tradition, but 
suited to the needs of younger boys. 


Rose Hill is a house capable of holding 
upwards of 40 boarders, 300 feet above 
the sea, on the crest of the Chiltern 
Hills about 2$ miles north of Reading 
in the Diocese of Birmingham. It stands 
in its own grounds of about 14 acres, 
including playing-fields, within one mile 
of Caversham Park. 
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The Dublin Review 


APRIL, MAY, JUNE, 1926 


BISHOP ULLATHORNE’ 


I 


BBOT BUTLER has produced a remarkable book 

which fills up gaps in the Lives of Cardinal Newman, 
Cardinal Wiseman, Cardinal Manning, Archbishop Erring- 
ton, W. G. Ward and Cardinal Vaughan. Archbishop 
Ullathorne was a notable figure in the history of the 
Catholic Church in Australia and England in the nineteenth 
century, and there was need for a much fuller Life than 
any written before. His experiences in Australia, extend- 
ing from 1832 to 1840, were most vivid and varied. The 
early Catholic settlers had a hard struggle against bigotry 
and the ascendancy of the Anglicans; but, in the end, the 
Catholics secured their liberties, thanks largely to the part 
played by Father Ullathorne. But his lasting memorial, 
as far as humanity is concerned, is the work he did for the 
unhappy convicts, men and women who had been trans- 
ported from England, Scotland and Ireland to penal settle- 
ments. The horrible conditions of their existence and the 
frequent executions are a commentary on the indifference 
of public opinion to the fate of the unhappy beings 
sentenced to prison, unless there is a vigorous agitation 
against the methods of punishment. The convicts were 
in reality slaves; and the horrors of their treatment could 
hardly have been exceeded by anything that happened in 
Africa or America at that time. One of the great forces 
against reform was the demand for cheap labour by the 
settlers; and, after he had given evidence before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee in 1838, evidence which largely deter- 
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mined the character of the Report, he was, as he says, 
“selected as the scapegoat for all the offenders; on me the 
whole fury of the colonists concentrated.” One of the 
settlers actually said to him: “Sir, we can never forgive 
you. For what you said was the truth. They will take 
away our convict labour, and we shall all be ruined.” 

But he was justified by the Parliamentary Committee. 
The first of the Resolutions runs: “ That Transportation 
to New South Wales and to the settled districts of Van 
Diemen’s Land should be discontinued as soon as possible.” 
Public opinion was at last thoroughly aroused. As the 
Edinburgh Review expressed it: “When the veil was 
lifted by Sir W. Molesworth’s Committee, the people of 
England stood aghast at the sight of the monster they had 
created, and for very shame the system was abandoned.” 
But not at once. The last convict reached New South 
Wales in 1840; but transportation to Van Diemen’s Land 
went on for ten years more, the whole flood of British 
crime being poured into Hobart Town so that the little 
colony had 30,000 criminals on its hands. It was even 
suggested, as late as 1850, that, on account of the con- 
gestion in Van Diemen’s Land and the shortage of labour 
in New South Wales, transportation to Australia should 
begin again. This, however, was prevented by the 
colonists. It is only fair to add that when the miserable 
system was ended and the great meeting in Sydney Park 
declared it should never be restored, justice was done to 
the man who did so much to bring about that blessed 
result. 

The Archbishop’s work as Vicar Apostolic of the English 
Western District brought him face to face with difficulties 
of ecclesiastical finance. He found an impoverished and 
indebted district and had to set about the laborious task of 
putting things right again. He writes: 


To my dismay I soon discovered that the administration was 
involved in a huge gulf of debt, of debt to such an extent that, 
had I known the state of things beforehand, I verily believe that I 
should have struggled still more and to my utmost effort against 
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my translation. No regular accounts had been kept, and the 
whole temporal administration was in a state of collapse. All the 
funds, or nearly so, were exhausted. 


Again, in 1856, he writes to Bishop Brown of Newport: 
“Tt has been my misery ever since I had a mitre to have 
to deal with enormous debts and deficits, and, if it had not 
been for the good moral state of the clergy of the diocese, 
I know not how I could have gone through with it.” In 
the reply to the address from the clergy on his retirement 
he was able to say: 


A great saint has said that “‘if the temporalities go wrong the 
spiritualities are sure to get into disorder.’’ ‘To restore the tem- 
poralities, with the invaluable aid of the late Canon Estcourt, I 
have been working all these years like a mole under the ground. 
It took us the first seven years to ascertain how the diocese stood. 
Three operations had to be carried on simultaneously: to pay 
heavy debts contracted before my time, to restore funds that had 
been alienated for however good a purpose, and to form new 
funds that were greatly needed, and especially a fund for eccle- 
siastical education and another for diocesan administration, both 
of which amount now to considerable sums that are permanently 
secure. ‘These three operations have been steadily carried on upon 
the one simple principle of funding all benefactions down to the 
smallest, and of never paying away capital but only the proceeds 
of interest. “To this I have added whatever could be spared from 
the episcopal Mensa, for I thank God that as a Benedictine I have 
always kept my vow of poverty. 


Abbot Butler adds that it was probably this knowledge he 
had acquired as Coadjutor in the Central Districts, that 
made Wiseman write concerning Ullathorne’s translation : 
“T believe Dr. Ullathorne to be the very best Bishop that 
could have been appointed to the Central District. He 
is the only person whom I believe to be capable of doing 
much that has to be done there.” 

I have dwelt at length on this part of the Archbishop’s 
work because it is only right that people should know how 
great were the difficulties which he, in common with other 
bishops, had to face when the need for development in the 
country was urgent. On the one hand were the demands 
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for new churches, schools, and priests’ houses to meet the 
needs of the growing urban population; while on the other 
there was the equally grave need of preserving old country- 
missions dependent largely on endowments, whose capital 
had been sunk in various undertakings that were unable 
to pay the interest on the sums lent to them. When the 
rush of converts came, many of them people with means, 
or at all events people who had been accustomed to the 
ample resources of the Established Church, they were 
naturally inelined to be impatient with the slowness of 
Catholic development, particularly in the large industrial 
towns that were springing up all over the country. Some 
of them even went so far as to accuse bishops and priests 
of want of zeal because they did not embark upon a number 
of new undertakings, the need for which was evident. 
But they probably never knew how great was the struggle 
to preserve the very framework of diocesan administration, 
and how perilously near bankruptcy the Church was in 
certain places. All honour is due to those who fought 
their way through the mass of financial difficulty, and put 
things back into a position of proper order and due security. 
It may not be out of place to add that the criticism of the 
old Catholics by many converts, and even by Catholics 
abroad, was often unfair and unwarrantable. The Trac- 
tarian Movement came at a time when England had 
recovered from the effects of the Napoleonic wars, and 
when the development of steam-power, railways, and the 
factory system had broken down to a great extent the 
feudalism of the landed gentry and the ascendancy of the 
Anglican Church. The miner, the engineer, the railway- 
man, the cotton operative came to form a wage-earning 
democracy that owned no master but the en, attr and 
was free to take its labour, then in such great demand, 
to any market. The same period saw the rise of power 
among the Nonconformists, as many of the successful 
manufacturers and men in business in general came of 
Nonconformist stock, and carried their hatred of the 
Establishment into politics and forced Parliament to redress 
their grievances. It is quite true that many Noncon- 
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formists, perhaps most, were still strongly antagonistic to 
the Catholic Church; but their rise in commercial and 

litical importance tended to disintegrate the Protestant 
forces till then solidly united in opposition to Catholicism. 
Thus it became possible for Catholics in London and 
the great industrial towns—and it was in such places 
that the converts were mostly to be found—-to come out 
into the open in a way that would not have been possible 
thirty or Beaty years before. Archbishop Ullathorne was 
born in 1806; and, even as a young man, he must have 
seen how futile it would have been for Catholics to attempt 
in the first decades of the nineteenth century what they 
were able to do in the mid-Victorian period and afterwards. 
Exactly the same process went on in Scotland. We find 
Bishop Hay, about the middle of his episcopate, objecting 
to a priest in Edinburgh having singing in his Church on 
Sundays. This almost makes one smile; but what Bishop 
Hay had in mind was that the sound of singing reaching 
the neighbours or the passers-by might be enough to arouse 
them to make an attack upon the church building. It 
probably would not have taken place; and in the end the 
priest went on with his singing and nothing happened; 
but then Bishop Hay, in February, 1779, had had to fly 
from his Edinburgh house, and saw the nearly completed 
chapel, in which he had already said Mass privately, put 
to the flames by the mob, without any anal by the 
authorities. The next day the mob entered and plundered 
the other chapel-house, but were prevented from burning 
it to the ground. Similar attacks broke out in Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, and Peebles; and as late as 1789 
the Chapel at Stobhall, near Perth, was set on fire. The 
fire was extinguished, some Protestant neighbours assist- 
ing, others looking on with unconcern. But as evidence 
of the existence of latent bigotry, especially in small country 
places, the case of Kelso in the south of Scotland may be 
quoted. In 1854 a Catholic Church, school, and teacher’s 
house had been erected at Kelso. In August, 1856, the 
mob set upon it, put it to fire, and the buildings together 
with almost all their furnishings were destroyed, only the 
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chalice, vestments and some altar linens were saved, 
Therefore, if we take into consideration the financial diffi- 
culties, the poverty of the great mass of the Catholics, and 
the power of the governing classes as it existed before the 
rise of the industrial democracy in England, one has to 
admit that Catholics whose memories went back to the 
semi-penal days may well be acquitted of the charge of 
inertia and cowardice which ae see ht against them in 
certain quarters. It is the old human ton of comparing 
things which are not alike. England, after the Reform 
Bill, railway development, and the spread of industrial 
towns, was not the England which the Old Catholics had 
known in their youth. But it is equally true to say that, 
had the Tractarian Movement, with its flow of converts, 
taken place forty or fifty years sooner than it did, even 
the most zealous and gifted among the converts would not 
have been able to accomplish the work which changed 
conditions of national life had made possible after Victoria 
came to the throne. 

Towards the end of his life, Cardinal Wiseman found 
himself unable, owing to failing health, to act as leader of 
the Catholic Church in England, with the result that it fell 
to Archbishop Ullathorne to act as the spokesman of the 
Bishops of the Catholic body in several important matters. 
A society called ‘The Association for promoting the unity 
of Christendom” had been formed to promote reunion 
with Rome as a result of the Oxford Movement, and its 
two most active promoters were the Rev. George Frederick 
Lee on the Anglican side and Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle, 
then Lisle Phillipps, a convert to the Church before the 
Oxford Movement. This remarkable man was an enthu- 
siastic worker, not only for the restoration of England to 
Catholic unity, but even for the complete reunion of 
Christendom. The first rush of conversions in 1845 and 
1846, followed by a lull, and then again in 1850 and 1851 
by a fresh stream of converts, raised the hopes of Cardinal 
Wiseman and de Lisle that the conversion of England was 
not far distant. Then there was a pause; and, as Abbot 
Butler says, “in 1857 the same ideas and longings found 
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vent in modified shape in the A.P.U.C.” The first sign 
was the appearance in December, 1856, of the first number 
of The Union Review, an Anglican periodical, whose pro- 

me is thus described by Wiseman in a report the next 
year to Propaganda: 


It inculcated a necessity of a union with the Holy See and the 
Universal Church. It did not confine itself to vague and general 
ideas, but went on by degrees down to the minutest details. . . . 
But the essential and fundamental point on which they insisted 
with greatest stress was that none of them—and consequently 
none of us—ought to contemplate the conversion of individuals, 
but only the reconciliation of all their Church (as they express it) 
with the Roman Catholic Church. Hence they insisted that the 
former—in spite of many shortcomings—had always had validity 
of Orders and the Sacraments, and a sufficiency of spiritual needs 
and salvation for the soul could always be found in it. Accord- 
ingly they treated Ecclesiastical Unity—that is to say, union with 
the Holy See—not as a matter of absolute necessity, but rather of 
greater utility as perhaps the only practical means of bringing 
about what they so earnestly desired. ‘They refused to consider 
it as of Divine appointment. ‘The Association made great pro- 
gress, and in 1864 it numbered about 8,000 members, about 1,000 
being Catholics, 300 Orthodox Greeks, and the rest Anglicans. 
It looked as if the tide had set in the direction of complete 
submission to the Holy See. But gradually The Union Review 
changed its tone, advocated a branch theory, and showed itself 
hostile to the English Catholics. It even used such language to 
describe them as ‘‘ a distinct isolated Italian Mission disconnected 
from the traditions of their country and fast lapsing into a bitter, 
uninfluential, and disappointing sect.’’ ‘This produced remon- 
strances from de Lisle, but without effect, and many Catholics came 
to the view held by Newman and Wiseman that the Association was 
a means of preventing many Catholicly-minded Anglicans from 
submitting to the Catholic Church. 


The story of the subsequent proceedings at Rome and 
in England is very fully told by Abbot Butler. Some 
reflections, however, appropriate to the present day and 
the recent Malines Conferences, may not be out of place. 
The expression “Catholicly-minded Anglicans” is worth 
noting, and should always be remembered in considering 
the question of Reunion. No one could have longed more 
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earnestly for the conversion of England than Wiseman 
and Newman, but both were quite alive to the fallacy of 
imagining that attempts at Corporate Reunion would 
accomplish anything. In 1866 Newman wrote to de Lisle; 
“Nothing is impossible to God, and the more we ask of 
Him the more we gain. But to me the question is whether 
the conversion of that corporate body which we call the 
Anglican Church would not be a miracle—in the same 
sense in which it would be a miracle for the Thames to 
change its course and run into the sea at the Wash instead 
of at the Nore—to make that actual and visible tangible 
body Catholic would be to make a new creature.” Every- 
one must have profound sympathy with those earnest and 
spiritual Anglicans who find themselves perplexed in con- 
science because they are not in communion with the 
Apostolic See, and do not feel secure about the validity 
of Anglican Orders and all that involves. But in dealing 
with them we must never lose sight of the fact that 
the Anglican Church as a whole is distinctly Protestant 
and Erastian. Newman, Faber, Ambrose de Lisle, W. G. 
Ward, Lockhart and Oakley, to quote only a few names, 
were not in temperament representative of the Protestantism 
in England. One has only to put on the other side men 
like Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Archbishop 
Whateley, Temple, and others, among the Anglicans, and 
John Bright, Spurgeon, Dr. Dale and Dr. Rigg, among 
the Nonconformists, to make a complete contrast between 
the Catholicly-minded Englishmen and the typical Protest- 
ant, whether Anglican or Nonconformist. It soon became 
obvious in the A.P.U.C. controversy that the Catholicly- 
minded Anglicans spoke only for themselves, and that they 
were quite unable to carry any corporate part of the Estab- 
lished Church with them in a movement for submission 
to the Holy See, even supposing that all the members of 
the A.P.U.C. were in favour of such a step—a supposition 
very far from the truth. 

One cannot help comparing the action of the A.P.U.C. 
with the recent Conferences on Reunion held under the 


presidency of the late Cardinal Mercier. No thoughtful 
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person can treat the matter lightly, or fail to be impressed 
with the earnestness and sincerity of Lord Halifax and 
those who accompanied him to Malines. The fact that so 
many Anglicans are looking with longing for Reunion 
with the Holy See is clear evidence that — do not con- 
sider their position in the Church of England one that 
can be held without doubt or misgiving. But facts must 
be faced, even though in doing so one may chill the warm 
aspirations of earnest people who long for peace in the 
truth. Since the days of the A.P.U.C., the Holy See has 
made a definite pronouncement on the question of the 
validity of Anglican Orders. Leo XIII, after the whole 
question has been most carefully considered by a special 
and representative Commission, declared Anglican Orders 
to be invalid. One does not wish to be offensive, but 
the logical conclusion of that decision is that Anglican 
Bishops and clergy are in the eyes of the Catholic Church 
only laymen. In all the reports of the proceedings at 
Malines one has looked in vain for recognition of this 
fundamental fact. Discussions appear to have taken place 
on the position of religious bodies outside the pale of 
the Catholic Church in relation to the Apostolic See. 
Questions regarding the primacy of the Vicar of Christ 
as successor of St. Peter appear to have been discussed at 
considerable length. The Anglican members of the Con- 
ferences seem to have come away with the impression that 
a good deal of misapprehension on the part of Catholics 
as to their true aims had been removed, and that thus 
obstacles in the way to reunion had been got rid of, for 
once and all. 

One thing, however, is plain, that even if some of the 
Anglo-Catholics are prepared to accept the decision of 
Leo XIII regarding Anglican Orders, quite a large num- 
ber, headed by the Bishop of London, completely reject 
the decision of the Holy See. Speaking at the great 
Anglo-Catholic Meeting in the Albert Hall, the Bishop of 
London urged any hentia who might feel uneasy about 
the validity of their Orders, and therefore of their Sacra- 
ments, to consult the Eastern Patriarch before taking the 
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extreme step of leaving the Anglican Church and submitti 

unconditionally to the authority of the Catholic Church. 
Meanwhile, as in Newman’s time, so now, individual 
Anglicans are being deterred from submitting to the Church 
by the thought that some act of corporate reunion may one 
day bring a large section of the Church of England into 
communion with the Apostolic See. Catholics may be 
impatient with such people and look upon them as either 
unreasonable or insincere. But one must remember to 
be fair in one’s judgement in what a difficult position 
many sincere and spiritually-minded Anglicans find them- 
selves. On the one hand, there are doubts and misgivings, 
uneasiness about Anglican Orders and the Sacraments. 
On the other hand, there are large bodies of clergy and 
laity who claim to be part of the Catholic Church and 
whose ritual and liturgy are almost identical with those of 
the Roman Missal. Such people see eminent Anglicans, 
in spite of the Roman decision regarding Anglican Orders, 
entering into discussions under the presidency of a Cardinal 
as to how reunion with Rome may be reached. Can one 
wonder, seeing that submission to the Catholic Church 
involves so much sacrifice for these people, if they find 
justification for remaining where they are, adopting what 
theologians call a “ probable opinion ” that they are safe in 
taking no step because one day as members of a corporate 
body they will find themselves united to the Apostolic See? 
The English mind, it is well known, does not work by 
strict logic, especially in the realm of religion into which 
feeling as well as reason enters so largely. Brought up 
in the Church of England, with so many of the externals 
of unity, the old pre ape cathedrals, parish churches and 
colleges, English people are naturally prejudiced in favour 
of their own national Church. While admitting m 
theory that the true Church is one and indivisible, so few 
of them see the exclusive unity of the Catholic and Roman 
Church, its exclusive infallibility, and the universal duty 
and necessity of submission to it. So long as that state 
of mind perseveres, it is impossible for any real ad- 
vance to be made towards the conversion of England 
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except by individual submission to the authority of the 
Church. 

In conclusion, it may not be out of place to allude to 
the overtures made by the Anglicans to the Nonconformists 
and the Presbyterian bodies. The historic episcopate 
having been rejected by both, their claim to Orders has 
to be rejected by the Anglican Church. Various devices 
for bringing about reunion have been suggested, but all 
seem to involve the reception of Anglican Orders by 
at least some of the Nonconformists in order to allay 
the anxieties of Anglicans regarding the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist. While some Nonconformists, like the 
Anglicans at Malines, have entered into conference in the 
hope of bringing about the union, others are quite uncom- 
promising in rejecting Christian reunion at such a price. 
Recently the Rev. M. Gautrey, President of the Metro- 
politan Free Church Federation, spoke as follows: 


I am for union, but not at any price. I cannot assent to the 
dogma that salvation is by Sacrament. I can hold no place in a 
priesthood which daily offers the Mass as a renewed sacrifice for 
sin. I have no confidence in a mechanical succession of Holy 
Orders. If I had the chance, I would tell the Bishops plainly 
Free Church Ministers can no more afford to be re-ordained than 
afford to be re-married . . . get your Orders from headquarters, 
Orders which need no counter-signature at Rome or Canterbury. 


Here at all events is a clear-cut issue. One knows exactly 
where one is. No claim is made to Apostolic succession 
of Orders; each congregation calls and appoints its own 
minister and invests him with such ministerial authority 
as he is supposed to possess. Yet on the one hand we 
have Anglicans stretching out their hands to the Noncon- 
formists and the Presbyterians, and on the other expressing 
a desire for reunion with Rome on terms which so far 
remain undefined by them. 


WILLIAM F. BROWN, 
Bishop of Pella. 
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IT 
In his Introduction Abbot Butler tells us that his firsy 


intention was to write a strictly personal Life in one 
volume. But that idea had to be abandoned on account 
of the close connexion of the Bishop with every phase of 
of English Catholic life for over forty years. He there- 
fore added nine chapters, those numbered VIII to XVI, 
which are practically a continuation of Bishop Ward’s 
work, bringing the story down to the deaths of Bishop 
Ullathorne, Cardinal Newman, and Cardinal Manning. 
Abbot Butler is quite alive to the fact that Bishop Ward's 
work was looked on askance “in some high quarters” on 
the ground that it reopened old quarrels and controversies: 
but that does not deter him from dealing with similar 
events which loomed large in the forty years or so which 
elapsed between the establishment of the hierarchy in 1850 
and the deaths of the three prelates just mentioned. He 
writes : 


Church history is in a great measure made up of the 
indifferences and quarrels of good men. And it is my belief 
that those who figure in these pages—Wiseman, Errington, Man- 
ning, Newman, Ullathorne, Clifford, Vaughan, and the rest— 
are good enough men and big enough men to be able to bear their 
fair share of human infirmity. ‘Therefore are they allowed to 
appear as saying what they said, doing what they did, and being 
what they were; it being my conviction that the general picture 
is at once very human and quite edifying—the most real kind of 
edification. 


Abbot Butler is quite right. If ecclesiastical history is 
to be written at all, it must be written with absolute truth, 
so far as truth can be attained; without whitewashing, 
without fairy tales, without suppression. And Abbot 
Butler is an ideal person for the task: a scholar of repute, 
a lover of truth, indefatigable in work, one capable of 
detachment of view, and no respecter of persons—in shott, 
a true Benedictine. Added to these qualities is the experi- 
ence of many years as Abbot of Downside, when he had 
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jurisdiction over more priests than has many a bishop: he 
knows the difficulties of prelacy, and can regard with sym- 
pathy the trials and troubles of those of whom he writes. 
He can, that is, take an inside view of affairs and put 
himself in the place of those whom he criticizes far better 
than any layman: his criticisms of the great ecclesiastics 
with whom he deals are by far more valuable than those of 
Wilfrid Ward, or of Purcell, or of anyone who lacks the 
intimate sense of things which comes from experience of 
the like. 

His hero, William Ullathorne, was born in Yorkshire a 
hundred and twenty years ago, of a yeoman family which 
had come down in the world. His father was a tradesman 
ina small town at the time of William’s birth. Later he 
moved to Scarborough, and there could hardly have been 
popular among his fellow-tradesmen as he set to work to 
break down what can only be called a trade union to keep 
up prices: he cheapened the grocery, drapery, and wine 
trades one after the other. His intention in regard to the 
future Bishop was to take him into his own business; and 
at twelve years of age young Ullathorne was brought from 
school with the idea that he should learn something of 
business, and then return for further schooling at the end 
of a couple of years. When the day’s drudgery was over, 
the boy devoured what books came in his way, reading 
with avidity voyages and travels. A great desire for a 
seafaring life sprang up in him; his father disliked the idea, 
but at length consented. The boy was then about thirteen, 
and he stuck to the sea till he was nearly seventeen. He 
had not practised his religion to any great extent whilst at 
sea till the time of a visit to Memel. There one Sunday 
he was taken to Mass by the mate of his ship; the fervour 
and piety of those in the church affected him in so remark- 
able a manner that he gave up the sea and became a monk. 

Within three months of his seventeenth birthday he 
reached Downside; and there at once set to work on the 
Latin grammar. He says himself that he was pushed on 
far too quickly, passing from class to class at each bi- 
monthly examination, till at the end of a year he had gone 
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through them all. He had reached Downside early in 
February, 1823; on March 12, 1824, he was clothed as a 
novice; and on April 9, 1825, he was professed. Dom 
Polding, the future Archbishop of Sydney, was his novice- 
master, and, as a junior monk, Brother Bernard remained 
under his care. He gives an account of his studies— 
which included the learning by heart of all St. Paul's 
Epistles, except that to the Hebrews. In his Auto- 
biography the Bishop says: “I got into a habit of constant 
reading with very little relaxation: and excessive reading 
overlays solid mental, as well as moral, discipline. I read 
far into the night, beyond the time for extinguishing lights, 
and consequently I was often found wanting in choir when 
matins had begun.” Abbot Butler says that he had heard 
the Bishop describe how he had contrived to do his reading 
and conceal his light: he used to lie on the floor with the 
light hidden in a foot-pan! But at length, smitten by 
conscience, he avowed his fault to the Prior and received 
a public rebuke. As a young monk, he had for his 
favourite the Fathers, in folio editions, analyzing some 
pages day by day: and the Fathers remained his lifelong 
study. He was ordained priest in September, 1831, and 
a year later left Downside for Australia. 

At the end of 1831 or the beginning of 1832 Dom 
Placid Morris, a monk of Downside, had been appointed 
Vicar Apostolic for the Cape of Good Hope, Madagascar, 
and Mauritius with its dependencies; the dependencies of 
Mauritius being Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, and 
the South Sea Islands! Dom Placid, when consecrated, 
at once began to look round for wn to work with him. 
Among others he invited Dom Ullathorne, who, granted 
permission by his superiors in September, 1832, being 
then in his twenty-seventh year, set sail for the Antipodes, 
having been appointed Vicar-General for Australia. But 
he remained a monk in heart to the end; and Abbot Butler 
justly calls him a great monk. In 1849 he wrote to one 
who had been a inane in the following terms: 
“T have always loved my Order and have always had faith 
in Downside. . . . There is no more thorough Gregorian 
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[Downside is dedicated to St. Gregory | outside or within 
the walls of Downside than myself, and I can no more 
repay what I owe to her than I can what I owe to my 
mother.” Thirty-seven years later, in June, 1886, in reply 
to a letter of congratulation from the Prior and convent 
on the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of his episcopate, 
he wrote: “ The mother is the last person that anyone can 
forget, and St Gregory’s was a kind, affectionate, and 
cherishing mother to me. Although an alien for six-and- 
fifty years from those peaceful monastic walls, I have ever 
turned to them with affection and gratitude.” Cordial 
as were his relations with his old home and its familia, 
relations with the English Benedictine Congregation were 
sometimes somewhat strained on account of his advocacy 
of the abolition of the smaller missions and the creation of 
Priories. It is interesting to note that his old house has 
now two subject Priories, or cells, as they would have been 
called in earlier times, one at Ealing and the other at Bath. 

This perhaps is the natural place to say something of 
Bishop Ullathorne’s ideas as to religious orders in general. 
In the original draft of his Autobiography he set down his 
views in these terms: 


I have always been disposed to look upon the early ascetic 
Fathers, the Fathers of the Desert, as having most thoroughly 
worked out the true maxims of the ascetical life and as having 
reduced them to the most pithy maxims. . . . Upon their light 
and experience the great ascetic rules were drawn up. ... In 
studying the religious orders as spiritual schools, it has often 
occurred to me that whilst each has a characteristic temper and 
tone of its own, and a disposition to lean upon some individual 
quality or virtue, as distinctive of its life and work, this very 
tendency requires a guard against its running into some correlative 
defect. And for want of this guard being always vigilantly 
observed, religious orders are mostly prone to deteriorate. Thus 
the temper of the Benedictine Order is largeness of spirit, or 
freedom, apt to degenerate into laxity. That of St Francis is 
poverty, apt to degenerate into sordidness. ‘That of St Dominic 
is rigid law and science, apt to degenerate into the stiffness of the 
letter, and pride of intellectual culture. That of St Francis of 
Sales is spiritual sweetness, apt to degenerate into spiritual softness. 
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That of the Carmelites is contemplation, apt to degenerate into 
leaving our Lord’s life and Passion in abeyance. That of the 
Society of Jesus is the practical, apt to discard the contemplative 
spirit and to degenerate into policy. 


He went on to say that “ whenever an order turns aside 
from the specific aim and scope of its founder, and takes 
to other employments and pursuits, its spirit evaporates in 
proportion, and it acquires some new spirit that is not in 
accordance with that of its founder.” But he most cer- 
tainly would not have said with Cardinal Manning that 
“the decline of all orders either in number or in per- 
fection” seemed to be a vindication by the Holy Ghost 
of His rights! This strange opinion was expressed in 
1875 in connexion with a thought regarding the secular 
clergy, who seemed to him “cowed, discouraged, depressed, 
and weakened by a tradition of later years that they need 
not be perfect, that they cannot be perfect; and that it is 
unreal and a sign of opposition to the ‘ religious’ to speak 
of perfection anywhere outside of an order.” 

Cardinal Manning is generally regarded as the advo- 
cate of the sanctity and high dignity of the secular 
clergy, almost as their apostle; but is not this in reality 
a filching of credit properly due to Bishop Ullathorne? 
In 1864, before, that is, the future Cardinal was a Bishop, 
Bishop Ullathorne in a Synodal address said: “ Let me 
offer a passing comment on that word ‘secular’ as far as it 
applies to that great body of clergy whose ordination points 
to the cure of souls. Let me rub off the rust of ambiguity 
from that term, lest it dim the brightness of that order of 
which our Lord himself was the founder.” And again 
some five or six years later, on the eve of the Vatican 
Council, writing to the Benedictine Bishop Brown of New- 
port, he expressed a desire “‘ to see a good chapter drawn 
up in the Council on the status, sanctity, and obligations 
of the pastoral clergy, and some such word as pastoral 
consecrated to their designation that we may not always 
be tied to that detestable word ‘secular’ to mark them 
off.” Everyone, he added, to whom he had spoken, “the 
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Archbishop {[ Manning] and Reinach included, all think 
this of the utmost importance for the future well-being of 
them who have the real responsibility of souls on them.” 
A couple of years after the Council, Archbishop Manning, 
in view of the coming Provincial Council, wrote to Bishop 
Ullathorne reminding him of conversations on this subject 
in Rome and at Birmingham, and expressing a hope that 
the Bishop would work the matter up, as it ought “to be 
the chief if not the only matter” of the Council. It looks 
as if the initiative should be attributed to the Bishop, though 
the Archbishop made the idea his own and threw his energy 
into its development. The difference in their characters 
showed itself in regard to one subsidiary matter. Arch- 
bishop Manning’s predominating desire was to obliterate all 
distinction between religious and secular, and therefore he 
set out to extend the style or title, “ Father,” to the secular 
clergy, regardless of the facts that, on the one hand, in the 
two oldest orders and in one important institute of secular 
priests, it by no means of necessity indicates a priest; and, 
on the other, that this “ peculiarly priestly style ” is readily 
abandoned for that of Doctor, Canon, or Monsignore, any 
one of which may be enjoyed by a simple cleric. Bishop 
Ullathorne, however, following the use of the Apostolic 
See and the general practice of Catholic peoples, other than 
the Irish, reserved the style of “ Father ” for regulars and 
members of congregations, religious or secular. To the 
end, he styled his own secular priests “ Mister”; and we 
may be quite sure that he would have had scant sympathy 
with the fanatical use of “‘ Father” in a certain portion of 
the Catholic Press to-day. 

Fight years’? labour of Father Ullathorne’s life was 
devoted to Australia, either on the spot or else begging 
for workers in England and Ireland. After a five months’ 
voyage he reached Sydney in February, 1833. The morn- 
ing after his arrival he had an opportunity of showing his 
mettle. His host, an Irish priest named Therry, wishing 
to inform him as to the state of affairs in ecclesiastical 
Australia, said to him: “Sir, there are two parties among 
us, and I wish to put you in possession of my ideas on the 
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subject.” The Vicar-General replied: “No; if you will 
pardon me, there are not two parties.” The worthy Irish- 
man bristled up and asked: “ What can you know about 
it? You have only just arrived and have had no 
experience.” Father Ullathorne then said: “ Listen to 
me. There were two parties yesterday; there are none 
to-day. They arose from the unfortunate want of some 
person endowed with ecclesiastical authority, which is now 
atanend. For the present in New South Wales I represent 
the Church, and those who gather not with me scatter, 
So now there is an end of parties.” 

The story of the Church in Australia is fascinating, but 
it must be read in Abbot Butler’s own words. He truly 
says that Ullathorne was “a born organizer and ruler of 
men”; and he showed himself to be such in the work he 
did for Australia as Vicar-General, both before, and while, 
he served under Bishop Polding, his old novice-master at 
Downside. On Ullathorne’s suggestion Australia was 
made a separate vicariate in 1834: and Dom Polding was 
appointed to the post. Then, on his last voyage home, 
the Vicar-General developed a scheme for an Australian 
Hierarchy which was accepted by Propaganda. In 1842 
that Hierarchy was erected: Bishop Polding became Arch- 
bishop of Sydney with two suffragans, Hobart Town and 
Adelaide. Australia now has six provinces, comprising in 
all twenty-three dioceses, together with the district ruled 
by the Benedictine Abbot of New Norcia (nullius), which 
is in effect another diocese, making twenty-four in all! 
Great, however, as were the results of his work in the 
organization and extension of the Church in Australia, 
his greatest triumph was the good and lasting work he did 
among and for the convicts. The state of these unhappy 
creatures is a horrible and lasting disgrace to England; 
what it was, Abbot Butler makes one realize with a shud- 
der. And he shows what great things the Catholic Church 
can do for such outcasts. 

For five years after leaving Australia, Dom Ullathorne 
was in charge of the Benedictine mission at Coventry. 
Then, in 1846, he was made Vicar Apostolic of the Western 
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District. It is noteworthy that he had already four times 
refused the mitre, and that, at the time of this appoint- 
ment, the Archbishop of Sydney was about to ask for him 
to be his coadjutor. In 1848 he was transferred from the 
Western to the Central District, and took up his residence 
at Birmingham, of which, on the erection of the Hierarchy 
in 1850, he was named Bishop. He governed that diocese 
for thirty-eight years, only retiring in 1888, when he was 
eighty-two years of age; he was then made Archbishop of 
Cabasa. 

No one can read Abbot Butler’s account of his Episcopate 
and remain unconvinced that he was a great and a good 
Bishop, firm but kind in his rule, zealous for good works, 
a good administrator, a great ruler of men. Of the notable 
English Churchmen of the time, Abbot Butler gives 
Cardinal Wiseman the first place for all-round efficiency, 
as the complete man. This may be granted; but as a 
Bishop, pure and simple, Ullathorne was second to none, 
if indeed he were not the greatest of all. 

It would be a mistake, however, to picture him as merely 
the ruler of a diocese. He took his part, and no mean 
part, in general ecclesiastical affairs. He it was who first 
entered the lists in the matter of the “ Papal Aggression.” 
On the appearance of Wiseman’s historic pastoral from 
“without the Flaminian Gate,” The Times started a cam- 
paign of fanaticism, to which the Bishop replied by a letter 
in that journal, in which he pointed out that the Papal 
action regarded spiritual matters only, the question of the 
Hierarchy concerning the Pope and his spiritual subjects 
and no one else. He put together material for a pamphlet 
on the subject, but handed it over to Cardinal Wiseman 
on Wiseman’s expressing a wish that it should be left 
to him to deal with the matter; so the Bishop’s material 
was incorporated in the famous Appeal to the English 
People. It was Ullathorne, too, who wrote what was 
perhaps the best all-round reply to Gladstone’s Vaticanism. 
And more especially was he mixed up in the unpleasant 
matters which for so many years made the life of Dr. 
Newman a misery. Throughout the years when the great 
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Oratorian was under a cloud, when his every word and 
act were travestied, when he was made an object of sus- 
picion to the Roman authorities, his Bishop was ever his 
firm and constant friend; and no one rejoiced more than 
the Bishop when the greatest Pope of the last three cen- 
turies intervened, and by creating him a Cardinal of the 
Holy Roman Church set his stamp upon the greatness and 
the orthodoxy of John Henry Newman. 

Newman had been attacked mainly as being a minimizer 
of the prerogatives of the Holy See; and, with his Bishop, 
was regarded as unsound on the question of Infallibility. 
But their views were precisely those which prevailed. After 
the Vatican Council a German Old Catholic wrote a book 
stretching the Definition to snapping-point with a view 
to proving its absurdity: the results of his effort being 
practically the same as the teaching of the most fanatical 
of the English converts. The Austrian Bishop Fessler, 
who had been secretary-general of the Council, wrote a 
reply in which he showed that the intention of the Council 
was to define Infallibility (as Abbot Butler makes clear by 
a comparison of the words of Fessler and Ullathorne) pre- 
cisely in the sense that the doctrine was held, and had 
been held before the Council, by Newman and Ullathorne. 
Pius [X had Fessler’s pamphlet examined by a committee 
of theologians, and then ordered that it should be translated 
into Italian that he might read it himself. The result was 
that he sent a Brief of approval and commendation to the 
author: and this surely on their own principles should 
have been conclusive for the English maximists 

The chief opponents of Newman were Cardinal Man- 
ning, W. G. Ward, and Mgr. George Talbot. The last 
of these has been described as an amiable gentleman with- 
out judgement : judgement he certainly lacked, by no fault 
of his; ie he spent the last seventeen years of his life in a 
mental asylum. Ward, Manning’s evil genius, was a living 
example of the evil done by logic divorced from common 
sense. He himself later on acknowledged that in his 
polemics he had been in some respects too exacting; and 
this he attributed chiefly to a certain hankering after 
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premature logical completeness which he himself quite 
recognized as prominent among his intellectual faults. 

To Cardinal Manning’s much more complex character I 
think Abbot Butler ee a scrupulously just. In regard 
to one accusation which was made against the future Arch- 
bishop and Cardinal, that he worked net Archbishop 
Errington, scheming to become himself Archbishop of 
Westminster, Abbot Butler decides that Cardinal Manning 
came out of the business with clean hands. In regard to 
an unfortunate letter written in connexion with the pro- 
posed elevation of Dr. Newman to the Cardinalate, he 
decides against him. But, being a just judge, he writes: 
“When we take account of those strange aberrations and 
want of balance in his practical intellectual judgements, 
when swayed by strong emotion —Cardinal Manning can, it 
may surely be said, be absolved from the charge of sub- 
jective insincerity. Intellect in him was in a very unusual 
degree under the sway of the will. The wish was so father 
to the thought, that what he wished to see in the letters, 
that he thought he saw.” 

Cardinal Manning’s character was indeed complex: and 
this was evident in things great and small. He was the 
most delightful of hosts; to live with him for any length 
of time was in itself a liberal education; so long as his will 
was done in all things no one conceivably could be more 
charming. But failure to do his will, even if the failure 
resulted from physical disability over which the sufferer 
had no control, immediately induced not only a revulsion 
of feeling but absolute ruthlessness. The present writer 
knew him under those different conditions: and has him- 
self known statements to be made not less amazing than 
those made in regard to the letters concerning Cardinal 
Newman’s creation; but nothing would convince him that 
under any circumstances whatsoever Cardinal Manning 
would have spoken or written a single word which at the 
moment of speaking or writing he did not believe to be 
the absolute truth. Before all things, Henry Edward 
Manning was an English gentleman. 


Nothing has been said of Bishop Ullathorne’s literary 
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activities, nothing of his zeal for his nuns, nothing of the 
striking friendships which existed between himself and 
Mother Margaret Hallahan and Mother Imelda Poole. 
Much more indeed could be written and should be written, 
but here an end must be made. Abbot Butler has given 
us a great book, and in it has made known to the world the 
greatness of a great Bishop; nor must the help be over- 
looked he has given us in the understanding of the notabili- 
ties he deals with by the inclusion in his volumes of such 
an admirable collection of portraits. And in conclusion 
one would like to express a hope that he should give usa 
final life of Cardinal Manning. If ever a biography needed 
to be written by a broadminded, scholarly, fearless, justice- 
loving Churchman, who has himself known the difficulties 
of government, that biography is Cardinal Manning’s: and 
Abbot Butler is perhaps the one man in England who 
possesses all the necessary qualifications. 


EGERTON BECK. 
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THE FIRST 
BENEDICTINE ABBOT 
OF BATH 


SAINT ALPHEGE, BISHOP AND MARTYR 
Born A.D. 954. DIED a.D. 1012 


ATH Abbey, founded as a nunnery by Osric, King 

f Northumberland, in the year 676, destroyed by 
the Danes, rebuilt by Offa in 775 as a foundation of 
secular Canons, was refounded by Edgar about the year 
970, and, in pursuance of St Dunstan’s reforms, constituted 
a Benedictine abbey, the first abbot being St Alphege, 
who, immediately on his accession, founded the monastic 
church. 

Leaving it to historians and antiquarians to settle 
questions of dates and other matters of a like nature, we 
may content ourselves with the definite statement contained 
in the fifth lection of the saint’s feast—namely, that, “‘ many 
having joined themselves to him . . . he founded for 
them the monastery of Bath.” My task will, therefore, 
consist in giving a plain and satisfying account of our 
saint’s life, drawn chiefly from what may be called his 
“official” history, as given in the lections of the second 
nocturn, above referred to. To this end I feel that I 
cannot do better, in the interest of my readers, than give, 
as I hope, a reasonably good translation of them together 
with such matter from other sources, or by way of com- 
ment or explanation, as may appear relevant or necessary 
thereto. 

As, however, the historical inaccuracy—shall we call it? 
—of such lections has passed into a (distinctly abusive) 
proverb—so much so that in France, at least, a man is 
said not to be “drawing a long bow,” but to be “lying 
like a second nocturn”—an attempt to trace these 
particular lections to their probable source appears to be 
imperatively called for. Let it be stated then that 
Lanfranc, the first Norman Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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commissioned Osbern, a monk of that city, to write a 
life of his martyred predecessor, St Alphege. The 
occasion that gave rise to this history was as follows: 
Lanfranc, on his accession to the Chair of St Augustine, 
found prevailing in his archdiocese a widespread popular 
cultus of certain Saxon “saints,” and especially a deep 
devotion to his predecessor, Alphege, who was universally 
regarded by his countrymen as a saint and martyr. Apart 
altogether from any natural, if unfortunate, bias which 
may—almost if not quite unconsciously—have influenced 
him as a Norman—a member, that is, of a “ superior” 
race—in regard to the alleged sanctity of a “Saxon 
barbarian,” even though the latter were an archbishop 
like himself, he doubtless deemed it his duty, as a faithful 
shepherd of his flock, to check, and if necessary to suppress, 
the “unauthorized (and possibly unlawful) devotions” 
of the more ignorant among the souls entrusted to his 
charge. Taking advantage of St Anselm’s visit to Canter- 
bury in the year 1078, he consulted him in regard to the 
lawfulness of such a popular cultus, principally as to that 
paid to St Alphege, “saint and martyr.” A writer in the 
Dictionary of National Biography states that “ Lanfranc 
denied the right of A‘lfheah (Alphege) to these honours. 
Anselm, however, asserted that he was worthy of them, 
because he died in the cause of justice. Lanfranc was 
convinced, and did devout honour to his predecessor. 
At his command, Osbern, a monk of Canterbury, wrote 
lives of AElfheah in prose and verse. These compositions 
were used in the service on the day of the martyrdom of 
St Alphege, the name by which the-Archbishop appears 
in the Calendar.” 

It is here, more perhaps than at any other point in the 
history of our saint—saving only the question of the true 
year of his birth—that the date at which and the circum- 
stances under which these Lives were compiled have the 
utmost possible importance in regard to their historical 
accuracy. 

First, then, as to the date at which they were written. 
St Alphege, it may be well to remind ourselves, was 
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martyred in the year 1012. The Lives, therefore, were 
composed sixty-six years later; that is, within a period 
practically speaking of living memory, in one case at all 
events—namely, the memory of Florence of Worcester. 
He, it is true, died in the year 1118, one hundred and six 
year later than St Alphege; but his Chronicle, “one of the 
most valuable of the authorities for early English history ” 
(the Dictionary of National Biography), was doubtless com- 
piled many years prior to his death, and, with equal 
certainty, derived from the accounts of those who had known 
St Alphege personally, and were familiar with his history. 

Secondly, as to the circumstances under which 
these Lives were composed. These have, perhaps, been 
adequately set forth in an earlier paragraph. But the 
fact that they were, doubtless in an abbreviated form, 
used in the office of a Saxon Saint by order of two great 
Norman Archbishops, Lanfranc and Anselm, the latter 
a saint himself and a Doctor of the Universal Church, may 
surely be taken as an official attestation both of their 
authentically and, as far as is humanly possible, of their 
historical accuracy. The question: Are the lections of the 
second nocturn of the Martyr’s Feast identical with those 
compiled by Lanfranc’s order and sanctioned by ecclesi- 
astical authority from that day to this? is, therefore, of 
the greatest possible interest. They are accordingly here 
given in an English rendering, to the best of my ability, 
with such additions and amplifications drawn from other 
sources and such comment as may appear to be necessary. 
It may be well to note, at the outset, that this official 
account of our saint’s life contains reference to two dates 
only, that of his martyrdom, 1012, and that of the trans- 
lation of his body, thirteen years later, by order of King 
Canute, from St Paul’s in London to Canterbury. 

Lectio V, then, opens with the statement that Alphege 
was of noble birth; that having left all things for the love 
of Christ, he devoted himself to the service of God in 
the monastery of Deerhurst in the diocese of Worcester. 
In his search of greater perfection, the chronicler con- 
tinues, he removed thence to Bath, and there, withdrawn 
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in a narrow cell, he entered upon an eremitical life of 
marvellous austerity. In so doing, we may note, he was 
following, as closely as possible, the example of his great 
patron, St Benedict, with, as we might naturally expect, 
the same consequences. For, says our historian, the 
fame of his virtues having “ burst forth from his hiding- 
place,” and many having gathered around him who desired 
to entrust themselves to his governance, he founded for 
them the abbey of Bath. 

That is a direct, categorical statement, and represents, 
doubtless, the belief of the saint’s contemporaries and 
immediate successors. An erroneous belief, on such an 
important matter, could hardly have become current and 
accepted within some sixty years of St Alphege’s death, 
and but little more than a century after the actual founda- 
tion of his monastery. Yet it will be found, on further 
consideration, in no way necessarily incompatible with the 
account which names King Edgar as the real founder of 
Bath Abbey. It was an age in which kings and nobles 
deemed it their greatest privilege to make large grants of 
land to some particular saint, in order to enable him to 
found and endow a monastery; witness, as in one instance 
only, the grants made by the King of Northumbria to 
St Benedict Biscop.* In every such case, unless I am 
greatly mistaken (except, perhaps, in regard to St Edward 
the Confessor and Westminster), it was the monk and not 
the king or other benefactor who was commonly, and ina 
very real sense rightly, regarded as the true founder. 
That the secular historian should take the opposite view 
is only to be expected from his inevitable but very obvious 
limitations—his training, his inherited prepossessions, and 
the spirit of the age in which he lives. 

We return to Osbern’s Life, as we have assumed our 
lections to be. Alphege, he tells us, ruled his abbey of 
Bath “for a certain number of years” with wonderful 
piety and prudence. In 984, on the death of Ethelwold, 
Bishop of Winchester, our saint was elected as his 
successor. There had been, as so commonly happened 

* Cf. the lections for his feast, January 12. 
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in those days, what can only be described as a conflict 
between the secular and regular clergy of the diocese as 
to who should be elected, a conflict doubtless embittered 
by Edgar’s—that is, by St Dunstan’s—removal of the 
secular canons from Bath in favour of St Alphege and his 
monks. And we may, surely, take it as no small tribute 
to St Alphege’s reputation that not only did St Dunstan, 
who was responsible for his election as first Benedictine 
abbot, take measures “divinely inspired” to secure St 
Alphege’s translation from his monastery to the See of 
Winchester, but that seculars and regulars alike rejoiced 
at his nomination. 

It was during his tenure of the See of Winchester that 
St Alphege is said to have converted Olaf, King of 
Norway, whom he certainly baptized. In the year 1006, 
on the death of Alfric, Archbishop of Canterbury, he was 
elected “by the common consent of all Orders” to 
succeed to the Chair of St Augustine. In the execution 
of his high office, we are told, he strove with all his 
power, by means of synods, to preserve Christian piety 
and ecclesiastical discipline, “ imperilled by the calamitous 
state of the times,” in their full vigour. The most note- 
worthy of these synods was the (undated) Council of 
Enham, concerning which a writer in the Dictionary of 
National Biography says: “A kindred spirit to that of 
Dunstan appears in the ecclesiastical legislation of (this) 
council, to some extent his (St Alphege’s) work. Men 
were to live according to their profession; the stricter life 
was recommended, not enforced.” A high tribute, surely, 
on the part of a non-Catholic historian both to St Alphege 
and (still more) to the sorely misrepresented and often 
wilfully maligned St Dunstan. 

Lectio VI proceeds to relate how the holy prelate, at 
a time when the condition of the English people was 
most wretched by reason of the frequent invasions and 
depredations of the Danes, relieved all the calamities of 
all men with abundant charity. Secular historians have 
dealt adequately with these invasions, depredations, and 
the miseries they entailed—miseries which, it may be, 
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were more than equalled by those which the Saxons them- 
selves in the days of their heathenism had inflicted 
without mercy on the British inhabitants of the island, 
We may note, however, that St Alphege, who was no 
less an enlightened statesman and ardent patriot than he 
was, in the truest and best sense, a great Bishop, was 
foremost amongst those who, having the best interests 
of their country at heart, opposed _ condemned a weak 
king’s futile and fatal “policy” of attempting to buy 
off the Danish invaders with large sums of money, wrung 
from all classes, causing an increased instant misery, and 
——— the enemy to make larger and larger demands, 
But the holy prelate did more than devote himself to the 
relief of the temporal miseries of his flock. He even 
went so far in his endeavour to relieve the infinitely 
greater spiritual wretchedness of the heathen Danes by 
“preaching Christ” to them, “and converted very many 
of them to the Christian faith.” 

During the siege of Canterbury, in 1006, the saint's 
friends did their utmost to induce him to consult his own 
safety by leaving the city. But St Alphege, knowing wel 
“our danger,” as St Gregory calls it—the inescapable 
obligation laid on every Bishop by Him who “not by 
noe, ever gift but by His very nature is good” to ly 
down, if need be, his life for the flock of Christ, who 
did what He enjoined and shewed what He commanded” 
—refused to desert his flock in their so great peril. 

For the rest of the saint’s story I feel that I cannot 
do better (nor, indeed, in any measure so well) than give 
it, to the best of my powers, in the original chronicler’ 
own words (Lectio VII): “Yea, rather, when he sa 
the city taken and set on fire, and the soldiers rioting i 
slaughter, he thrust himself into the midst of the sword 
of these furious ones, beseeching them to refrain from 
further massacre of the innocent. Wherefore the ba 
barians, having laid hands on him, and inflicted on him 
many blows and insults, having set the cathedral churd 
on fire before his eyes, and so decimated all the monk 
and citizens that scarce one in ten was suffered to liv, 
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took him away and kept him a close prisoner for seven 
months.* In the meantime, so grievous a sickness fell 
upon the host that two thousand died in a short space, and 
death threatened all the rest. 

Lectio VIII. ‘Thereupon the barbarians, feeling that 
they had brought the wrath of God upon them, sought 
help of Alphege, who, returning good for evil, stayed 
the plague by means of bread which he had blessed, and 
restored all the sick to health (cf. Ps. cv 30). Moreover, 
they promised him his freedom if he would only ransom 
himself by means of a vast sum of money, to be drawn from 
the patrimony of the Church and of the poor. But when 
the man of God, rejecting such a condition, offered them, 
with a great and constant mind, in place of earthly gold 
the gold of wisdom, drawn from the knowledge of the 
true God and of Christ, the soldiers fell upon him, and 
threw him, sorely wounded, to the ground; and while, 
with his last words, he prayed for their salvation, and 
commended his flock to the Prince of shepherds, striking 
him on the head with a sword, they wickedly slew him, 
on the nineteenth day of April in the year one thousand 
and twelve. And God having glorified his death by 
many and great miracles, the Danes, moved thereby, 
suffered the people of London to bury his body in the 
Church of St Paul with fitting reverence. The which 
(body), having been found incorrupt eleven years later, 
was translated, in the reign of Canute, to Canterbury, to 
the Church of our Saviour.” 

With these words, to which no others need be added, 
the pious chronicler concludes his narrative of this great 
faithful follower of The Good Shepherd, who, like Him, 
gave his life, not for his sheep only, but for the souls of 
those who slew him. 


FRANCIS W. GREY. 


* In their ships, at Greenwich. 








MORE TRUTH ABOUT 
THE MASSACRE 


The following paper is a reply to certain criticisms on my 
paper on “‘ ‘The Massacre of St. Bartholomew,’’ appearing in Tue 
DuBLin REview of April, 1924, made by Mr. C. Poyntz Stewart 
in his study The Roman Church and Heresy. Mr. Poyntz 
Stewart is so well known as an authority on all that concerns 
Huguenot history, and is so great as master of French, Italian, and 
Latin, that it is impossible not to attempt to reply to his interesting 
work—at least to that part which concerns my paper, for much is 
outside its scope. I dislike all controversy in the bad sense, 
especially with so old and kind a friend as Mr. Poyntz Stewart; 
but discussion, in the way in which we carry it out, certainly leads 
to modifications of one’s views and helps to throw further light on 
obscure places of history. James II gave a good model for all who 
have to take part in controversy: Let tt be all done gentlemanly 
and solidly. Mr. Poyntz Stewart’s much regretted death took 
place after the paper was written. 


R. POYNTZ STEWART, treating of the Massacre, 

asks us to notice that he quotes “only from Roman 
Catholic sources,” and invites us to accept a verdict of guilty 
in respect of (1) the complicity of the Vatican in the mas- 
sacre with pre-knowledge, and (2) its pre-arrangement by 
the Valois court for some considerable time previously. 
There are other interesting points, but these are the most 
significant. It is clear that if Number 2 be unfounded so 
must be Number 1, for the Pope could only have informa- 
tion on such a subject from the court of France, either 
directly from the Queen Mother or indirectly by the 
medium of the Papal Nuncio in Paris or by that of the 
Royal Ambassador in Rome. Furthermore, Mr. Poyntz 
Stewart says that we cannot reject a verdict of guilty except 
by overthrowing our own authorities. 

His method is very sound, and he gives us some hard 
nuts to crack, but we must distinguish authority from 
authority. Not all contemporaries are equally well 
informed—that is to say, they had not all the same oppor- 
tunities of arriving at the truth, if in good faith, and not 
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all are equally trustworthy in themselves. In such cases 
the question constantly arises in our minds, how did A 
know all this, and, again, what reason had B for saying 
what he does say? A person who was a child or even 
unborn in 1572 is obviously no first hand authority. I 
made that point against Avila in my paper, and I refuse to 
attach any real — to his information for our period. 
Now, Camillo Capilupi, whom Mr. Poyntz Stewart most 
positively says that we cannot abandon, is a far different 

son. He is a contemporary and a functionary of the 
Papal court: what he says about Rome is to be relied on, 
but what he writes of the inner working of the Valois 
court is not necessarily so. However, his statements must 
be shaken in detail, and I think we shall come to the con- 
clusion that he belongs to the category, already treated, of 
the Vicomte de Tavannes—those who wrote with a special 
object in view. In Lo Stratagema di Carlo 1X contro gli 
Ugonotti we read: 


Because it was impossible to persuade either the Queen Mother 
or Marguerite to consent to the marriage, without a dispensation, 
the King imagined the scheme of forging a letter, as though from 
his ambassador in Rome, in which it was asserted that the Cardinal 
of Lorraine by his dexterity and credit had got the dispensation, 
which would come in due course. For the King, who could not 
openly declare his intention to the Pope, had the letter forged and 

iven to his mother, who knew and conducted the whole business. 
he was satisfied, and seemed to believe that it was genuine. 


Marguerite in her turn and the Cardinal of Bourbon were 
likewise taken in. This will not do at all; not because 
Catharine was unlikely to have resort to such trickery but 
simply because the two parts of the story are mutually 
destructive; moreover, Capilupi here states that the King 
could not openly declare his intention (of setting a trap for 
the Huguenots), whereas elsewhere Charles’ confidences on 
the ee to the Holy See are strongly brought forward. 
Capilupi describes the tragedy in fair and accurate detail, 
but these were well known throughout Europe; and, for 
the rest, he leaves us with nothing but a cloud of words 
until, towards the close of his Stratagema, he asks us to 
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realize that the massacre had been prepared for long before- 
hand and was not the fortuitous result of the attempt on 
on the Admiral. He offers us six points for our con- 
sideration : 

1, The Cardinal of Santa Croce, returning from France, 
said on the part of Their Majesties that nothing was nearer 
their heart or more in recommendation than to entrap the 
Admiral and all his adherents and make a carnage that 
should be for ever memorable; but the matter was difficult 
and no definite assurance could be given. 

2. Catharine since the last peace (August, 1570), by 
many letters of her own hand, “ che sono ancor qui (Rome) 
e Si possono vedere dirette al medesimo Papa (Pius V) e 
lette poi da persona ch’ a me I’ ha riferito,” has shown that 
the King has no thought for nor aims at anything else but 
the extermination of those there (in France); but that the 
time and manner of such an execution cannot well be 
revealed, and for the importance of the business he ought 
not to communicate it to anyone in the world. 

3. More than four years ago Catharine openly showed 
her mind to Correro, “ com io hé visto nella sua relatione che 
egli fece nel senato della sua Republica al suo ritorno”; in 
whith she spoke of her troubles with the violence and pre- 
tensions of the Huguenots owing to the youth of her son, 
and how it were better to keep them contented rather than 
endanger the Kingdom by repression; but she hoped that 
her son as he grew up would insist on obedience and be 
master by force of arms in his Kingdom without a too 
great bloodshed. 

4. The Queen Mother, besides asking prayers of many 
Religious in the Kingdom, sent also to the General of the 
Franciscans asking him to get prayers in all the convents 
of his order, so that God would bring to a happy con- 
clusion a great work which they had a mind to bring about 

to the glory of God and for the welfare of the Kingdom. 
'  §, The lateness of the arrival of the news of the mas- 
sacre in Rome, Madrid and Vienna caused by the closing 
of the frontier. 

6. Two or three days before the event, Montpensier 
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complained to the King of the insupportable insolence of 
the Admiral and pressed him to order some remedy; to 
whom the King replied, ‘“‘ Have patience for another two 
days.” Furthermore, Capilupi states that the Duke of 
Nevers had a very leading part in this enterprise as the 
Pope had been informed. 

In connection with No. 1 we may note that the Santa 
Croce story is vague and general. Certainly we do not 
know that he ever repudiated Capilupi, but he may never 
have heard the story; for the original tract of 1572 was 
immediately suppressed, and when the edition of 1574 
was widely circulated the Cardinal was dead. Lord Acton 
must have forgotten this fact. 

No. 2 is of high significance, but I have recently learned 
from authorities in Rome that no letters of Catharine exist 
apart from those already printed by Count H. de la Ferriére. 

No. 3 implies nothing more than it says, and Correro 
would understand from Catharine, as we should in reading 
his report without any preconceived ideas, that she hoped 
that her son would in due course be master of his Kingdom, 
like his father, and all the same without undue severity. 

No. 4. The fact of the Queen Mother asking for prayers 
round the congregations for the happy conclusion of a great 
work does not sound strange to Catholic ears; in fact it 
gives us some assurance of a real piety in Catharine, the 
existence of which we might otherwise have doubted. 
Catharine was terribly troubled both as a mother and as 
virtual ruler of an anarchic realm, and it is really quite un- 
necessary for Capilupi to see in this an act of intercession 
for a favourable issue to the massacre. 

No. 5 must be taken in connection with Mandelot’s 
correspondence. 

No. 6. Here we have a change of ground from long 
premeditation to that of two or three days. The story is 
likely enough, for by that time, and long before as I 
admit, the Admiral’s fate had been decided, and if it 
has any value at all it helps to confirm the discourse of 
Henry III. 

Now we will quote authorities against Capilupi, all of 
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whom were on the spot and not in distant Italy. As to the 
action of the Duke of Nevers, Sir F. Walsingham gives an 
opposite account, and both he and Sir T. Smith report that 
the act was very variously judged and misliked by the 
“ Catholiques” themselves. Zufiga held that all the 
boasting as to premeditation was unjustifiable: “ No fue 
caso pensado sine repentino.”* The Cardinal of Alessan- 
dria regarded the Court’s leanings towards the Huguenot 
faction, and certainly Charles’ liking for the Admiral, as all 
too genuine, and this caused him many misgivings. The 
Emperor was strangely affected by Count Arco Valley’s 
report, and it was he who really moved the Elector of 
Saxony to protest, for the Elector, like most Protestants, 
was not sorry to see the Calvinists’ power destroyed. 
Salviati’s ciphers of August 25 and later are most im- 
portant and cannot of course be wholly reconciled;f for his 
earliest speaks of the resolve of the Queen Mother to 
revoke the edicts and to kill Coligny, “con tanti altri 
uomini di valore,” and yet proceeds in the undated but 
later despatches; Madame the Regent conceived a great 
distrust of him (Coligny) and resolved a few days earlier to 
have him shot, and without the knowledge of the King but 
with the participation of Anjou, of Madame de Nemours 
and of Guise her son. ‘“ E se moriva subité non si ammaz- 


* Zufiiga in a letter of August 31 dashed Philip’s unreflecting satisfaction 
at the first news of the massacre. The massacre was not premeditated, they 
desired only the death of the Admiral, and hoped that the blame would fall 
on the Guises ; but the Admiral not having been killed on the spot, and from 
his knowing whence the shot had been fired, for fear of the vengeance (of the 
Huguenots) they decided to do what has been done. 

¢ The whole passage runs: “gual regina in progresso di tempo intende poi 
non solo di rivocare tal editto ma per mezzo della giutitia di restituir la fede 
Catholica nell’ antica osservanza, parendogli che nessuno ne debba dubitare, 
adesso che hanno fatto morire l Ammiraglio con tanti altri huomini di Valore, 
conforme a ragionamento altre volte havuto con esso meco essendo a Bleés (Blois) 
e trattando del parentado di Navarra e dell’ altre cose che correvano in quet 
tempi.” Gottlieb Soldan, a Protestant historian, who is wholly against the 
theory of premeditation (see Frankreich und die Bartholomdusnacht) was 
the first to observe that much depends on the punctuation. If the commas be 
placed as in the above, the sentence: “conformable to the conversations 
which I had with her at Blois, etc,’ can only refer to the restitution of the 
Catholic religion and has nothing to do with the death of Coligny, which is a 
mere parenthesis. If otherwise, it could be given a different meaning. !t 
seems to bea little too ingenious, for who does not know that the punctuation 
of the letters of that period was arbitrary or even wholly lacking ; but it 
cannot be denied that the natural way in which to read it is that adopted by 
Soldan. 
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zava altri; ma non essendo morto e dubitandosi di qualche 
gran male, fu deliberato di buttar la vergogna da banda e 
di farlo amazzare insieme con li altri: e quella nocte 
medesima la cosa fu mandata ad esecuzione.” 

In a cipher, of early September, probably, he wrote that, 
since the arquebus shot was fired by the German (tedesco= 
any Teuton) with the knowledge of Monseigneur d’Anjou 
and not of the King, when the Queen realized that the 
Admiral would not die, she saw to what she was exposed 
and how complicated was the situation. Some oelliiend 
to believe that the shot had been fired by the insidious 
order of the Duke of Alba. This is something quite new. 
Finally, September 22, Salviati wrote of the extreme diffi- 
culty which exists in this country of discovering the truth, 
and Salviati was a relative of Catharine and had been sent 
to her by the Vatican as a “ persona gratissima.” How im- 
possible to find out the truth in a distant city such as 
Rome! 

But all this confirms my idea of the confusion and terror 
which filled the minds of the Court circle after the attempt 
on Coligny. Alberi discredits the whole, but he wrote for 
a particular purpose; his facts are excellent, his interpreta- 
tion on 4 priori grounds is suspect, for here we have the 
despatches. As to his enquiry, was Catharine likely to 
have told all this and so confusedly to Salviati? We reply, 
very and contradictorily too as the fancy took her. At 
times she would let herself go to her cousin and then draw 
in, and at times be actually deceptive. It is all typically 
feminine;* we find here the fears, fancies, and jealousies, 
all easily capable of leading to crime, of a nervous woman, 
admirably portrayed. Let us hear Petrucci, the Tuscan 
orator, who wrote to Duke Cosimo, July 31, 1572, as 
follows : f 


* “Et chez la femme la politique tourne inévitablement @ la duplicité” 
(Abbe Douais’ correspondance de Fourquevaux). It certainly did in the case 
of Catharine and Elizabeth and Mary of Scotland, but without much blame 
to any of them. 

t Giovanni Maria Petrucci, a member of a noble Sienese family, who 
succeeded N. Tornabuoni in Paris. His despatches are really addressed to 
Francesco de’ Medici. Correspondence in Desjardins, vol. iii, “ Négocia- 
tions de la Francé avec la Toscane.” 
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Madama di Loreno tre giorni sono ebbe febbre che le durd trenta 
ore, sebbene col trargli sangue 2 migliorata; talch2 tardando ¢ 
ventre le nozze ancora si differiranno almeno per a mezzo il mese 
adi Agosto. 


August 20, same to same: 


.Lunedi (i.e., August 25) da corte si ritira a Fontanabled dove la 
regina il suo parto, ed io aspetterd qui l’ Allamanni (Petrucci’s suc- 
cessor) per condurlo la subito, in conformita di quanto mi verra 
commandato da Vostra Altezza. 


August 23, same to same, in which also he records the 
attempt on Coligny : 
Si pensava che la corte partisse martedi prossimo (August 26) 


ma senda tutto sossopra, sino che non st dia qualche freno a queste 
cose, st crede non st mouvera. 


This makes any theory of the Navarre wedding being used 
as a trap for the Huguenots wholly untenable; for the date 
of it much depended on the movements of the Duchess of 
Lorraine, and on such uncertain dates a set massacre could 
not be made to depend. 

All these various men’s views, all of whom were in Paris, 
are wholly against Capilupi. He even connects the Anglo- 
French treaty of April 29, 1572, with the Pacification of 
St. Germain, in a fantastic manner, as another link in the 
chain “ per meglio allucinar gli Ugonotti.” Capilupi had 
clearly no conception, as had the Valois Court, of the political 
needs of the English Court, for whom, at any rate until 
after the dissipation of the Armada, an understanding with 
France was absolutely vital. In fact Capilupi wrote his 
Stratagema when the credit of the Cardinal of Lorraine was 
gone in Paris and shaken in Rome, and its object was really 
to produce facts to show that a royal scheme had existed of 
which the Cardinal was cognizant. The volume of 1574 
has no place of printing, and the preface to the French ver- 
sion shows a Huguenot origin, or one of Huguenot sym- 
pathies, and we cannot ade seeing how admirably the 
resurrection of Capilupi’s Stratagema would serve the 
Huguenot interests; for it puts in more odious light an 
event which has never been anything but discreditable to 
its authors. 
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In the same little volume is bound up another Roman 
version of the massacre to the effect that the Admiral and 
the Huguenots were killed by the express will and order 
of the King; no one doubts that some sort of consent must 
have been got from the King, and I think that it has been 
shown in the Dus tn at what time and in what manner it 
was obtained, but the phrase follows: “ Carolus 1X Christ: 
etc. zelo zelatus pro domino Deo exercituum repente velut 
angelo percussore divinitus misso,” which expressly ex- 
cludes any sort of premeditation. 

We will now anticipate a possible reply to the effect 
that the Stratagema theory was much later on adopted by 
Ciappi. Marcantonio Ciappi of Siena in his Com- 
pendio delle heroiche attioni etc. di Papa Gregorio X1ll 
(1596, Roma) certainly refers to the “ Stratagema fatta da 
Carlo none contro Coligny Ammiraglio e suoi seguanct 
tagliati a pezzi in Parigi” as the occasion for the liberality 
of His Holiness in conceding a plenary indulgence in the 
form of a Jubilee. On the other hand he says that Orsini’s 
mission was mainly to incite Charles to join actively a Holy 
League against the Turks. The most Christian King had 
been notoriously devoid of enthusiasm over Lepanto, in 
which he compared unfavourably with the heretic Eliza- 
beth, and the work was by no means finished. Charles? 
refusal much upset the Pontiff, and he went into retreat, 
not in the religious sense, at the Villa Toscolana. 

Feeling was then (1596) high in Roman circles as in 
French over the probable toleration to be given by 
Henry IV to the Huguenots, and Ciappi revived Capilupi’s 
Stratagema to point a moral between the ways of the two 
most Christian Kings. He was not a very well-informed 
man, and his Compendium is rather of the nature of a 
panegyric. Ciappi also says that the Pope was most kind 
and forbearing to those who erred from fragility or — 
ance, but was severe on those who were heretics from 
mera malitia. Cappi, like Capilupi, wrote with a 
special object. I have never denied that St. Pius V desired 
an active war against the Huguenots, even of a merciless 


nature, nor that Gregory XIII wished for a repeal of all 
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the edicts in their favour, nor that the Vatican was ever 
opposed to the Edict of Nantes. These things were to be 
expected in those days when matters were wholly unlike 
the conditions of modern times; a distinction which Mr. 
Poyntz Stewart and Mr. Coulton have some difficulty in 
realizing. But all this, unsatisfactory as it may be to 
modern ideas, is wholly different from advising an indis- 
criminate massacre when once a peace had been made. 

In the same way Rambouillet’s despatches to Charles,* 
1570, to inform him as to the views of the Vatican on the 
peace, have no bearing whatever on the massacre of two 
years later and its premeditation. 

We must now turn to No. 5, the closing of the frontier, 
and in addition glance at some other points in Mandelot’s 
correspondence. Let it be said at once that the two letters 
are far from clear and that of the Queen Mother, like 
much of her Italianized French, is almost impossible to 
understand easily : 


M. de Mandelot, je vous faictz ce mot de lectre pour vous dire 
gue sur tant que aymez le service du Roy, monsteur mon fiz, et 
a luy obeir, vous ne laissiez passer aucun courier venant de Rome 
en ca soit qu'il soit despesché vers le dict seigneur ou aultre quel 
gue ce soit que lundy ne soit passé. Et faictes le semblable de tous 
les aultres courriers qui viendront d’ltalye, faisant retarder les ungs 
et les aultres jusques @ lundy passé prenant bien garde qu’ils ne 
puissent passer jusques & la premiére poste secrettement et de la 
prendre la poste pour s’en venir par deca. Et que le fatssiez sans 
que l’onm puisse congnoistre que en ayez commandement et le plus 
secrettement que pourrez, sans qu’tl en soit bruict. 


Signed by Catharine and countersigned Chantereau. Paris, 
13 Aoust, 


* Letter of early September, 1570, Rambouillet to Charles. In pursuance 
of the King’s instructions he explained to St. Pius V the necessity of seeking 
peace by agreement, which was also favourable to the welfare of the Church, 
especially as even many victorious campaigns had not brought it about. His 
Holiness replied that “/a paix en soy estoit toujours une bonne chose a désirer,” 
but that he feared in this case the King was ill-advised and that the peace had 
not the elements of a stable foundation; “ fouttesfois que il y pouvoit avoir 
beaucoup de raisons qui auroient meu V.M. de ce faire, desquelles elle se 
remectoit @ Dieu. Depuis que je suis par deca et que ordinairement je traicte 
avecques lui, je ne l’ay jamais veu si retenu que a ceste heure ni commander 
one “yg prudence @ ses passions et colléres.'' (Bibl, Nat. Fonds frang., 

0. 16039. 
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The order is that no one is to pass from Rome through 
the Lyonnais, nor any other couriers from Italy, until 
Monday be come and gone, that is August 18. The 
involved penultimate sentence, whatever it may mean, is 
less important. Who is “le dict seigneur”? Something 
seems missing here; it seems grammatically to refer to 
“monsieur mon filz,” but it is an unusual way of referring 
to the King; not that it matters much, for the ban is against 
communication with anyone whoever he may be. There 
is no embargo on those leaving France. The secrecy is 
simply to avoid putting any possible courier on his guard 
so that he would not attempt to get through in an unusual 
manner; there is nothing naughty about that. By the 
time Monday is passed, the 18th, the Navarre wedding 
would have taken place. The conclusion is that Catharine 
feared some interference from Rome, either because the 
dispensation was irregular, or because the Vatican at the 
last minute might be informed of Marguerite’s reluctance 
to the whole thing. In fact her objections are known, 
whether or no it were a fact that she refused to say “ Yes” 
at the crucial moment and that her brother pushed her 
head down in sign of assent. If the massacre had been 
arranged for the occasion of the wedding, and the Pope 
were in the scheme, there would have been no fear of inter- 
ruption. 


M. de Mandelot, je vous faictz ceste lettre par ce courrier que 
jenvoye expressement vers vous pour vous pryer ne laisser passer 
par ma ville de Lyon aucun courrier, ny autre qu'il soit, allant en 
ltalye dans six jours @ compter du datte de ceste présente sinon en 
vous faisant apparoir de passeport de moy bien et deuement ex- 
pedié et signé de l’un de mes sécretaires d’ estat; ce que je vous prye 
faire bien observer comme de vous mesmes tenant le commande- 
ment que je vous en faictz si secret que l’on ne pense que ce sott 
chose qui vienne de moy. 


Signed by Charles and countersigned de Neufville. Paris, 
18 Aoust. 


The reason for this is order is, probably, to avoid the 
possibility of the news of the Navarre wedding reaching 
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Rome before the official account could be sent to Ferals — 
for communicating to the Pope. Both Charles and his 
mother must have known that, whether literally forged as 
Capilupi suggests, or obtained by an irregular channel, the 
dispensation was not in order, and that the elaborate cere- 
mony in which the highest Churchmen had taken part was 
a mere imagination before and until its subsequent valida- 
tion by the Pope, and they were anxious that no indepen- 
dent, or possibly hostile, account should arrive in Rome 
before their own. Gregory’s objection to the marri 

was never on the grounds of consanguinity but of the 
diversity of religion.* On September 5, 1572, Beauville, 
Charles’ Special Envoy, asked for the dispensation as a 
reward for the massacre and that it might be antedated, as 
well as absolution for the Cardinals of Bourbon and Ram- 
bouillet and for all the clergy who had taken part in the 
ceremony. Gregory simply replied that he would wait 
and see. On October 4, Catharine and Charles both wrote 
to pray for the dispensation and absolution as now all had 
gone as was hoped, arranged, and intended by the mar- 
riage—i.e., the conversion of Navarre. On November |, 
Gregory wrote a long letter of exhortation and satisfaction 
to his beloved son in Christ, Henry illustrious King of 
Navarre,t “ mittimus eam quam postulas dispensationem: 
ac siquid praeterea erit, in quo tuae Majestati apostolica 
auctoritate gratificari possimus, fieri certiores.” The same 
day he sent the dispensation for Condé and his wife. On 
November 19, Catharine sent a special letter of thanks by 
M. Rambouillet to His Holiness. All this seems to set at 
rest the mystery of the marriage and its dispensation. The 
correspondence of Cardinal d’Ossat and Villeroy, 1599, 
during the negotiations for the nullity of the King’s mar- 
riage, is a résumé of the fact that the peculiarities of the 


* During the Papal election, after St. Pius’ death, Catharine showed no 
trace of religious fanaticism or even of ordinary interest in her religion,:but 
simply wished for a Pope (Cardinal of Este) whom she thought would be 
Gallophile. “Car enfin le premier respect c'est le service du roy” (Letter to 
Villeroy). 

+ Register Greg. Xill, an. 1, Epist. 296, f. 361. Also Theiner, Annales 
Eccles. vol.i.,p. 50. The letters of Charles and his mother to St. Pius and 
Gregory XIII are in the Series “ Lettres des Princes,” in the Vatican. 
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Navarre wedding were by that time well and long known 
to the different Popes. 

St. Pius’ refusal was on account of religion. The (sub- 
sequently) well-known dislike of the bride for her hus- 
band was carefully concealed from Gregory, so that he gave 
the dispensation as soon as he was assured of Henry’s con- 
version. It was a most straightforward act. The Pope 
was about the only honest man in the whole business. He 
had heard the Court view, but poor Marguerite’s version 
had not then reached the ear of the Pope. The trouble lay 
in this: they had been irregularly married by a Catholic 
priest and the subsequent dispensation made good that 
defect. If they had been married en plein préche, as 
Charles in a moment of rage at the delay threatened, they 
would have had to be married properly when they got their 
dispensation. Otherwise the question of nullity would 
not have arisen, for there would never have been a marriage. 
It is impossible to connect this correspondence in any case 
with any theory of premeditation; for Villeroy, an excel- 
lent Catholic, was always averse to violence and, though 
much trusted by the Queen Mother, was, as we saw in my 
paper, expressly excluded from all knowledge of the attempt 
on the Admiral and from the subsequent preliminaries of 
the massacre. 

As to the reasons for Charles’ determination to marry 
his sister to Navarre we can consult the letters between 
himself and his ambassador, de Fourquevaux, at Madrid 
(edited by the Abbé C. Douais, 1896). It is worth while 
to quote some of the despatches which instruct de Four- 
quevaux,how to deal with the rumours and reports of the 
Navarre wedding : 


Ausquelzs (i.e., rumours) je ne m’arresteray a respondre par- 
ticullserement, ayant toujours plus desiré rendre tesmoignage de 
mes actions par les effectz et non par parolles.* Seullement je 


* This is a common formula of Charles, who always posed as a man of 
action, like his father ; he was certainly not a man of much reflection. 
uevaux’s correspondence deals also with the Bayonne meeting, and is 
interesting as further proof of Catharine’s maternal devotion and her re- 
markable interest in every detail of her children’s lives. The Catharine of 
romantic history is the merest myth. 
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vous informeray de ce gui est du marriage de ma seur avecques le 
prince de Navarre mon frére. Ma tante, la royne de Navarre, m’ 
ces jours ict envoyé le Sr. de Beaunais. ll a en charge de parler a 
la royne, Madame et mére, dud: marriage l’ayant pryée de me 
voulloir rementevotr la promesse que le feu roy, monseigneur et 
pere, en avoit faicte par elle au feu roy de Navarre, mon oncle, et 
me fere trouver bon led: marriage. Maintenant que les parties sont 
en age de pouvoir estre mariez, je me suis tres volluntters resollu 
d’y entendre,; tant parceque j’ay estimé que suivant la deslibération 
du feu roy, mond: pére, etc., je ne pouvots chotsir mary plus @ 
propoz pour mad: seur que pour congnotstre le bien qui adviendra 
par led: marnage l’accomplissement duquel sera le lyen de la paix 
qui est en icelluy (royaume) et rendra l’unyon qui est entre mes 
subjectz perdurable; chose que je désire plus que autre en ce 
monde. Et pourrez adjuster que une des causes qui m’a faict 
prester l’oretlle and: marriage est la congnoissance que 7’ay de la 
jacon dont l’on a procédé envers moy sur celluy de mad: seur 
avecques le roy de Portugal* lequel m’avoyt esté promis par le 
Roy Cath. Mais les remises, longueurs . . . des quelles lon 
m’a toujours entretenu m’ont faict assez congnoistre que l’on ne 
désirott quede mocquer de moy et gaigner temps; de sorte que je 
me suys resollu de fere cestuy cy, lequel aportera plus de com- 
modité @ mes affaires que n’eust faict l’autre; qui estoit par moy 
désiré plus pour la considération du bien universel de la Chres- 
tienté que pour le particullier de mon royaulme. 


Signed de Neufville, Charles. Blois, September 18, 1571. 


Nothing can be clearer. Charles’ evidence is always to be 
preferred to that of the Cardinal of Lorraine and the Italian 
circles. Indeed, the whole correspondence is highly illu- 
minating, and shows the profound mutual distrust which 
existed between the two nations. In another series of 
letters, in the same collection, Charles insisted on the recall 
of Don Francisco de Alava for his bad offices, for 
calumniating the King’s actions and for attempting to 
arouse sedition in Paris. 

From the Bayonne conference up to the dispersal of the 
Armada and indeed for long after, the relations of Paris 
and Madrid prevented any sort of combined action. It 
is certain, however, that Charles was temporarily frightened 
into complaisance towards Spain after Genlis’ failure, 


* Sebastian, afterwards killed fighting in Morocco. 
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mainly, as we have seen, by his mother, but partly by the 
Venetian ambassador who pointed out the consternation of 
the republic at the idea of war between France and Spain 
(Relazione di Michieli, series 1, vol. iv, p. 281; Alberi), 
and even more by Nevers who explained to him the weak- 
ness of his frontier towns and his inability to check Philip 
before he had overrun much of France. Moreover, the 
duke said that at any time Elizabeth might come to terms 
with Spain, and that the English could never be trusted as 
allies (Bibl. Nat. fonds frang., No. 3950). We know that 
Elizabeth, who frequently acted behind her ministers’ 
backs, had actually offered to Don Guaras to put Flushing 
into Alba’s hands if it were of any use to him, and Sir H. 
Gilbert’s letter to Burghley from Flushing makes the bad 
faith of the English quite clear (Cal. State Papers, 1572). 
Walsingham, with his keen intelligence, repeatedly warned 
the English Court that, if Elizabeth let Charles down in his 
project for the Low Countries, the danger to the Hugue- 
nots might be very real. As her interest in the fate of the 
Low Countries was very slight, so Elizabeth’s annoyance 
at the massacre was very unreal; for de Retz, who was as 
deeply responsible as anyone, when he came to Canterbury 
to ask the Queen to act as godmother to Charles’ daughter 
and to urge the Alencon marriage, was received with such 
ceremony as surprised la Mothe Fénelon. He covered 
with honours and presents and every day the Court pays 
more and more honour to him; but the common folk dis- 
like the whole thing (Fénelon’s correspondence, vol. vi). 
All this is worth quoting, not for the discredit of the coun- 
tries concerned, but to show how careful we must be in 
applying to the sixteenth century the popular moral code 
of to-day. 

The Cardinal of Lorraine has been so much in the fore- 
ground in the problem of the massacre that a few words 
about his policy will not be inappropriate. His conduct 
before and after 1570 was very different. The Cardinal 
had originally been Gallican,* and was for a long time a 


* He, acting, of course, on instructions from the Court, had been the chief 
obstacle to the Papal Infallibility being declared at Trent. 
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partisan of religious peace; but when an armistice was pro- 
posed by Marshal Cossé, acting on the King’s orders, who 
himself had adopted the views of Biron, to Coligny, July 9, 
1570, he became suddenly hostile to the idea. Lorraine, 
probably, for the first time realized that a marriage project 
between Navarre and Marguerite was clearly in the air,* 
which would be a far more formidable obstacle to his 
schemes than that of Portugal and Marguerite. If his sur- 
mise were to prove correct, his nephew, the Duke of Guise, 
would have to renounce the long cherished Lorraine plan 
of a marriage between himself and the royal house of 
France. At neither of the councils held on August 5, 
before the Peace of St. Germain was promulgated, was the 
Cardinal present; he was already in disgrace with the Queen 
Mother. It was from this time that he determined to act 
in the extreme anti-Huguenot interest in which to some 
extent his own inclinations lay; but we shall go badly astray 
if we regard any of the Lorrainers as being primarily 
interested in religion. 

The Cardinal had another chance: during the pre- 
liminaries of the Navarre marriage he was again in some 
favour and was trusted by Charles to help on the cause at 
Rome, to the surprise of Ferals, who regarded his help as 
likely to prove fatal. Charles soon discovered from his 
ambassador what was happening, as he complained that 
since the advent of the Cardinal His Holiness was pro- 
ceeding less disposedly; but favourable or not to his request, 
“Je suis resollu de passer outre and: marriage.” The 
Cardinal soon saw that Ferals had told his sovereign that 
he was nothing but a hindrance and was working rather 
against than for the granting of the dispensation. Not 
without reason he took alarm and wrote very humbly to 
the Queen Mother to justify his proceedings, but received 
no sort of encouragement. The Cardinal understood that 
his credit was gone at the Valois Court, and that something 


* The Cardinal wrote to M, de Fourquevaux (p. 401, Douais) in January, 
1570, to tell him that he will get no leave until the TPortugal) marriage was 
arranged, and added: “h39 grant (peur) que la princesse ne face quel 
menée a la sourde avec le roy son frére que nous n’entendons point.” $ 
shows his extreme interest in the marriage plans for Marguerite. 
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else must be tried to save the prestige of the Lorraine 
princes. 

The chief enemy of the Guise faction was Coligny, and 
on him the Cardinal now turned all his energy. Petrucci, 
August 23 (Desjardins, 111), wrote : 


ll caso dell”? Ammiraglio 2 concertato di lunga mano. Alcuns 
credono sia seguito per ordine di M. di Guisa . . . altri, e questo 
si crede, che ne M. d’Aumale ne M. di Guisa né sappino nulla, 
ma venga dal Cardinale di Lorena . . . e qua conil conte de Retz 
e con participazione del ministro del re di Spagna. 


Walsingham’s opinion as to de Retz being most violent 
and in the Spanish interest bears out the remarks of the 
orator. The general sentiment of the Huguenots, too, 
after the Mons disaster, was chiefly directed against the 
Cardinal and de Retz. Petrucci further informs us that 
Catharine was in favour of leaving the Cardinal in Rome 
where he could do less harm than in France: in which she 
was wrong. In Rome it was the Cardinal who always 
forced the pace; he first told the news to the Pope, and he 
rewarded the messenger; it was to him that the Admiral’s 
head was sent—we do not know whether he ever received 
it—as a sort of greeting between relatives; it was he who 
arranged the thanksgiving at St. Louis and set up the 
famous inscription. Its object was to make people believe 
that he had the chief part in the credit for the premeditated 
character of the massacre; but its effect was to seriously 
compromise Rome in the eyes of Protestant Europe. It 
was a most audacious act; and we cannot be surprised that 
Charles IX had difficulty in persuading the Protestant 
Courts that the Cardinal of Lorraine had no sort of 
authority from the King to do what he had been doing. 
The Cardinal had no other visible object than that of 
personal ambition, or, perhaps, to be more fair, the general 
advancement of the house of Lorraine. All this simulated 
ultra~Catholic zeal succeeded to a great extent in the last two 
decades of the century; for Guise became the embodiment 
of the ultra-Catholic party in France and attained the 
height of his power and popularity during the early days 
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of the League, and was as powerful after his death as in life, 
The Lorraine princes later, by preventing the unconditional 
victory of Henry IV, no doubt saved France from fun. 
damental changes. If Henry had been able to occupy his 
capital without a Mass, there is little doubt that some kind 
of Protestantism would have been set up in France. 

Finally, there exists a letter from Catharine to Strozz; 
of which much has been made and which has been often 
quoted in modern times, and, what is more important, 
appeared contemporaneously : 


Strozzi, je vous avertis que ce jourd’huy 24 d@’Aoust l’amiral et 
tous les huguenots qui estoient ici avec lui ont esté tuez; partant 
avisez diligemment a vous rendre maistre de la Rochelle et faites 
aux huguenots qui vous tomberont entre les mains de mesme que 


vous avez? ; . 
— fait a ceux cy. Gardez vous bien d’y faire faute, 
nous avons? 


@’autant que craignez de déplaire au roy mons. mon fils et moy.— 
Caterine. 





It is a remarkable letter but does not in any way strengthen 
the theory of premeditation. Catharine states a fact and 
gives an order, and, after Charles’ consent had once been 
obtained, there is reason to suppose that, for a short time, 
he desired a very complete massacre so as to put an end to 
all further trouble. A successful blow struck at the 
Rochellais would be practically fatal to the Huguenot 
cause; Catharine’s instinct, if she wrote it at all, was sound, 
for it was the subsequent failure of the royal forces to take 
La Rochelle which made the continuation of the wars of 
religion possible, with even considerable success to the 
Huguenot arms. There are, however, two serious diff- 
culties in the way of its acceptance. It is in form very 
unlike Catharine’s letter of August 5, in which she warns 
him not to do anything with his fleet at Brouage which 
might annoy the Spaniards or Portuguese. She begins 
with the usual phrase, “ Mon Cousin,” and ends in the 
usual style. Neither the contemporary, Eusebius Phila- 
delphus, nor the modern authors who quote this letter say 
where the original is to be found. The Strozzi papers are 
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in the Méjanes library at Aix-en-Provence, and this letter 
is not amongst them. 

The assertion of the author of the Reveille Matin that 
it was enclosed in another letter, sent to Strozzi two months 
previously, with the instruction that it was not to be 
opened until August 25, is so wildly improbable and so 
obviously incapable of proof that it alone practically decides 
the fabrication of the whole thing. Even supposing the 
story of the enclosure to be a fact, the author of the Reveille 
Matin could not have heard of it; for only Catharine and 
Strozzi could have known and they would not have made 
a confidant of the author. 

Many more papers could be quoted, and the matter 
might be elaborated almost to infinity; but the literature on 
the subject, even when much that is useless on either side 
has been eliminated, is vast, and a good deal of it is easily 
accessible. It is one of those subjects which are now 
really fairly clear, and about which we know as much as 
is ever likely to be known, unless, which is highly improb- 
able, some unknown source of information were to be 
discovered. The cloak of romance and prejudice which 
has been thrown over the sixteenth century makes it diffi- 
cult for people to be at one mind even about the events, and 
their interpretation is almost necessarily coloured by the 
views of the individual, for fundamental matters are 
touched. 

No one, I imagine, would regard the massacre as any- 
thing but a crime and a tragedy; yet, in spite of Lord 
Acton’s austere morality, we must qualify when we are 
dealing with the very dissimilar conditions of thought of 
over three centuries ago. Elizabeth repeatedly said to 
Fénelon that Charles must do as he pleases, that she had no 
authority over him, and was quite ready to accept his ex- 
planations; in fact she regarded it as what, in our phrase- 
ology, we should call a matter of purely internal concern. 
Catharine could and did say that the condition of Catholics 
in England was very similar, and yet hinted that a massacre 
of them would not trouble her much. So out of place is 
much moral indignation. In more modern times the 
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treachery of the Treaty of Limerick, the massacre at Glep- 
coe, and the horrors of the French Revolution have beep 
passed lightly over, and the last event has often been 
glorified in our own days as the beginning of a new and 
better period. 

If the massacre be regarded as the result of careful 
meditation between the Valois Court and the Holy See, 
the matter appears in a far blacker colour. However, | 
claim that all the serious evidence is against such a view, 
Lord Acton, who searched out and even forced all evidence 
in favour of premeditation so far as the Court of France 
was concerned, could find nothing which would involve 
the Holy See in such a charge. Even to imagine the court 
as so involved, forces us to regard the Queen Mother and 
the rest as hopeless blunderers. To believe in collusion 
between the Vatican and the royal government makes them 
incredibly stupid, to judge by the event, and few people, 
whatever may be their opinion of those authorities, would 
maintain that those two fine flowers of the Renaissance 
were politically incompetent. 

MAURICE WILKINSON, 
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VASCO DA GAMA 


ING MANOEL the Fortunate succeeded to the 

throne of Portugal in October, 1495, at the age of 
twenty-six, and, since he inherited with the realm the enter- 
prise of the discovery of India at which his countrymen 
had laboured since the days of Prince Henry the Navigator, 
he caused it to be debated in the Royal Council the follow- 
ing year. Most of the members opposed the undertaking 
because India was a distant country to conquer; they feared 
that the attempt would be beyond the strength of Portugal, 
and foresaw that it would excite the jealousy and opposi- 
tion of other Powers, whose commercial interests would 
Le thereby prejudiced. Some councillors, however, held 
a contrary opinion, and, as their arguments fitted in with 
the King’s desire, he endorsed them. 

He conferred the leadership of the expedition on Vasco 
da Gama, a gentleman of his household, who had been 
indicated for the post in the preceding reign. The year 
of his birth, like that of a distant kinsman, the poet 
Camées, who immortalized him in The Lusiads, is not 
certainly known, but it may have been 1460; the place 
was Sines, a seaport in the south of Portugal, of which his 
father had been Alcaide-mér. We know little of his educa- 
tion and early life, but his selection to complete the work 
of Bartholomew Dias, who had rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1488, is evidence that he possessed training in 
naval matters, as well as strength of character. Garcia 
de Resende, friend and chronicler of John II, says that 
the King trusted him because he had served in his fleets, 
and that in 1492 he had been employed to seize the French 
vessels lying in the ports of the Algarve as a reprisal for 
an act of piracy. Mariz, a later writer, says that he had 
as good an acquaintance with navigation as the best pilots. 
This is certainly an exaggeration, but, as we find him 
landing near the Cape to determine the latitude, it is 
clear that he did not lack technical knowledge. This was 
not, however, the only qualification he needed, for dis- 
covery was not his main business; he went as ambassador 
to establish relations between King Manoel and Indian 
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rulers for the sake of Christianity and commerce. Con- 
temporary writers describe him as a brave, tenacious, and 
authoritative man, proud and irascible; a Venetian, who 
knew him, calls him violent. In spite of such natural 
defects, however, he showed patience as well as firmness 
in dealing with Orientals at Calicut and at the ports of 
call, and these qualities enabled him to control and keep 
the confidence of his crews in a. voyage of unheard-of 
length through unknown seas. His fleet consisted of four 
vessels; the flagship St Gabriel, commanded by himself; 
the St Raphael and Berrio, of which his brother Paulo 
and Nicolao Coelho were captains; and a store ship. The 
first two were square-rigged vessels of shallow draught, 
built for the voyage aie the direction of Bartholomew 
Dias, and the timber for them had been cut in the royal 
forests before John II died. The Berrio was a lateen- 
rigged caravel of the class used in the Henrician expedi- 
tions, which proved, according to Cadamosto, the swiftest 
sailing ships afloat. The tonnage of the St Gabriel and 
St Raphael is stated by contemporary historians as being 
from 100 to 120 tons, that of the Berrio as 50, while the 
store ship seems to have been of 200 tons. But the “ton” 
at that time was a different measure from what it is now, 
and if we multiply the figures by four we shall not be 
exaggerating them. The St Gabriel and the St Raphael 
had three masts, with castles fore and aft, and square sterns, 
and they bore the figure of their patron saint at the bow. 
The armament consisted of 20 guns, some of them breech- 
loaders; the officers were clad in armour and carried swords; 
the men wore leather jerkins and breastplates, and had 
crossbows, axes, and pikes. The ships were provisioned 
for three years, and the daily rations seem to us generous— 
14 Ibs. of biscuit, 1 lb. of beef or 4 Ib. of pork, 24 pints of 
water, 14 of wine, with oil and vinegar. On fast days 
rice, or fish, or cheese took the place of meat. Everything 
had been carefully thought out, but if we are to believe 
the Roteiro,* which was composed by a member of the 
* Printed by Diogo Kopke in 1838 and translated by F. Ravenstein—4 
Journal of the First Voyage of Vasco da Gama, 1497-1499 (Hakluyt Society). 
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expedition, perhaps Alvaro Velho, and gives the most 
reliable account of it, a serious mistake was made in 
choosing the merchandise and articles for gifts. The 
former did not suit the Indian market; the latter were 
of insufficient value to please wealthy Eastern potentates. 
King Manoel hated spending money; the expedition had 
cost him a large amount, al it is probable that he would 
not risk more on presents, seeing that the issue of the 
voyage was very doubtful. 

Ortiz, the learned Bishop of Tangier, supplied da Gama 
with maps and books, while Abraham Zacuto provided 
astronomical instruments, prepared tables of declination, 
and perhaps trained him to take observations. The nautical 
instruments probably included a variation compass. Lastly, 
stone pillars bearing the national arms, surmounted by a 
cross, wand part of the cargo, and were set up at various 
points as a mark of discovery and overlordship. The 
crews numbered 170 men, of whom over one-third died 
on the voyage, mainly from the painful and loathsome 
malady of scurvy. The vessels carried a priest, and 
convicts for employment on more risky enterprises. 

When all was ready for the start, King Manoel sum- 
moned the captains before him at Montemér, and in the 
presence of some notables declared that his motive in 
ordering the discovery of India was to spread the Christian 
faith and acquire the riches of the East; a white silk banner 
with the cross of the Order of Christ on it was placed 
in the arms of Vasco da Gama, who was kneeling, and he 
swore to bear it aloft before Moor and heathen, and in 
every peril of water, fire, and steel to guard and defend 
it until death. Further, he promised to serve his King 
in the business with loyalty and diligence, keeping his 
commands until he came back, by the grace of God, in 
Whose service he was sent. This act of biome e accom- 

lished, he received his instructions, letters of credence 
or delivery to Prester John and the King of Calicut, and 
copies of the information collected by John II about 
Eastern parts. 
He and his companions arrived in Lisbon at the begin- 
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ning of July, 1497, and prepared to leave without waiting 
for the proper season, because the winds that served for 
navigation were then as little known as the land they 
sought. They spent the night previous to embarkation 
in vigil in the chapel of Our Lady of Bethlehem on the 
shore of the Tagus, situate where the Church of the 
Jeronymos now stands; and on the following day, after 
hearing Mass, walked in procession to the water’s 
accompanied by a great multitude. The mariners carried 
lighted tapers, and the citizens said the responses to a 
litany chanted by the priests. When they reached the 
boats, all knelt, and the vicar of the Chapel, after reading 
a general confession, gave a plenary indulgence to those 
who should die on the voyage, by virtue of the Papal bulls 
obtained by Prince Henry. Everyone was moved, and 
in describing the scene Barros remarks that the shore, which 
was to witness many similar farewells, might be called one 
of tears for those who left and of joy for those who re- 
turned. While the sails were being unfurled, some of the 
crowd commended the mariners to God; others gave their 
opinions about the expedition. In the eloquent stanzas 
of Canto IV of The Lusiads, CamGes makes on old man 
voice the general reprobation of the hazardous journey. 
Leaving the Tagus on July 8th the fleet passed the 
Canaries on the 1rsth, and struck the African coast at 
Terra Alta. The vessels then parted company in a fog, 
and only came together at the Cape Verde Islands on the 
26th; the next day they anchored in the Bay of Sta Marz 
at St Thiago, provisioned and repaired the yards. Start- 
ing again on August 3rd, da Gama stood south-east until 
he was 200 leagues from St Thiago, when he met with 
squalls and the St Gabriel broke her mainyard. To escape 
from the doldrums and the winds of the Gulf of Guinea, 
he then decided to make a circular course through the 
South Atlantic to the Cape, avoiding the tract where 
Bartholomew Dias had found rough weather, and accord 
ingly he steered south-west into the unknown. Save for 
the appearance of whales on two occasions, — 
happened to break the monotony of the daily vision 
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sea and sky until November rst, when signs that land 
was not far distant appeared; and, on the 4th, it actually 
came in sight. The crews dressed in their best clothes, 
fired off bombards, and hoisted flags in token of rejoicing. 
Well they might, for they had spent ninety-six days at 
sea since leaving the Cape Verde. 

Six days later they discovered a broad bay, which they 
named Santa Helena, and anchored there, remaining eight 
days to clean the ships’ bottoms, mend the sails, and take 
in wood. The inhabitants of the country were found to 
be tawny coloured, dressed in skins, and armed with 
assegais; the dogs and birds resembled those of Portugal. 
A native was captured, well entertained, and released, with 
the result that others came, and at first friendly inter- 
course ensued between them and the Portuguese. One 
day a soldier, Fernao Velloso, obtained leave to return 
with them to find out how they lived; but, though they 
gave him a meal of roasted seal and roots, they would not 
take him to their kraal. Some hours later he came running 
towards the shore, shouting to his comrades. Da Gama, 
ever on the alert, immediately ordered out a boat to take 
him off; but he was rescued with difficulty, because the 
natives, who had suddenly become hostile, followed him 
up, and, hurling their assegais, wounded the Captain-major 
and some others. Camdes describes the episode with a 
touch of humour; he tells how when Velloso, who was 
a braggart, arrived on board, one of his companions said 
to him: “ That hill is better to come down than to climb,” 
to which the adventurer replied with ready wit: “It is; 
but when I saw so many of those dogs coming on I 
hastened my pace, remembering that you were without 
me.” 

On the 16th the voyage was resumed, but owing to 
contrary winds the Portuguese were unable to double the 
Cape until the 22nd. Three days later the fleet anchored 
in the Bay of Sao Braz, where a stay of thirteen days was 
made; the store ship was broken up, and its contents were 
transferred to the other vessels. The natives had shown 
hostility to Bartholomew Dias, but da Gama found them 
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well disposed. They gave him ivory bracelets in exchan 
for small bells and red caps; they sold him one of the be 
oxen they were accustomed to ride, and it proved as tooth- 
some as the beef of Portugal. Both sides danced, the 
negroes on shore to the sound of flutes, the mariners in 
their boats; and the Captain-major joined in the sport. 
Later on, however, a dispute arose; the natives accused 
the Portuguese of taking their water for the ships, and 
showed signs of attacking, but the discharge of two 
bombards sent them back helter-skelter into the bush. As 
the fleet was leaving, they were seen demolishing the cross 
and pillar set up. 

On the Feast of the Immaculate Conception da Gama 
set sail, and presently encountered one of the storms 
common in those latitudes, which compelled him to run 
with bare poles. According to Barros, the danger of ship- 
wreck was such that the crews thought more of bewailing 
their sins than of attending to the navigation. Eight days 
later the Rio do Infante, now known as Great Fish River, 
the furthest point reached by Dias, was passed. During 
the next few days the current bore the vessels back; but 
a stern wind enabled them to overcome it, and on Christmas 
Day they came to a land which received the name of 
Natal. Seventy leagues of fresh coast had been discovered. 
Probably to avoid the currents da Gama now stood out 
from the land; but drinking-water soon failed, the food 
had to be cooked with salt water, and he was driven to 
seek a port. Putting in near the entrance of a small river, 
he was so well received that he named it the Land of 
Good Folk. It was densely populated, and seemed to 
the Portuguese to contain more women than men, because 
for every twenty males who came to see them there were 
forty females; perhaps curiosity was stronger in the 
weaker sex. 

As copper was plentiful, and the natives bartered it fot 
shirts, da Gama named the stream Copper River. Having 
taken in water, he continued his voyage, and soon passed 
Cape Correntes, so called from the currents that sweep 
round it. He had now left the country of primitive 
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savages behind; and he was about to come into contact 
with Mohammedan civilization in the coast towns of East 
Africa, centres of trade in the gold and ivory of the interior, 
inhabited by a mixed race, partly Arab, partly indigenous; 
of these places the most important were Sofala, Quiloa, 
and Melindi. He passed far to seaward of the first, and, 
on January 25th, 1498, reached Quilimane, where, accord- 
ing to the Roteiro, the people took — in the visitors, 
bringing out their wares to sell, while the Portuguese 
sought their villages in search of water. One of the natives 
who went on board had come from a far country and seen 
big ships before; this news gladdened the hearts of the 
mariners, for it led them to believe that they were approach- 
ing their destination. Unfortunately, during the thirty- 
two days they spent there careening their vessels, many 
of the crew fell ill, and some died, of scurvy; and on this 
occasion Paulo da Gama, Kasco’s brother, showed his kindly 
disposition by visiting the sick, distributing among them 
the medicines he had brought for his own use. After 
setting up a pillar, which was named St Raphael because 
it had been carried in that ship, the fleet went on its way, 
and anchored in the roadstead of Mozambique at the 
beginning of March. Boats at once surrounded the vessels, 
and, assuming the newcomers to be Moslems, the natives 
came on board freely and partook of Portuguese hos- 
pitality. Through an interpreter da Gama heard that they 
traded with Arabs, four of whose vessels, laden with gold, 
silver, jewels, and spices, were then in the port; that these 
commodities abounded further on, so that there was no 
need to purchase them, as they could be collected in 
baskets. He also learnt that there was a rich island near, 
half of whose people were Christians, and that Prester John 
lived in the interior, but held many cities on the coast, 
tidings which made the Portuguese weep for joy. 

The ruler of Mozambique had been forewarned of their 
creed, but came to see the fleet and made a show of friend- 
ship. He supplied the two pilots he was asked for, and 
da Gama arranged with them that one should always 
remain on board when the other landed. The ships moved 
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out to the island of St George; a pillar was set up, Mass 
was said, and, the season being Lent, the mariners 
confessed and received Holy Communion. The natives 
were now all aware that they had to deal with Christians; 
one of the pilots could only be kept on board by force, 
and the other escaped. An attempt was made to induce 
da Gama to come nearer to the town, with a view of 
seizing the vessels, but he discovered the plot, and started 
away. Lack of water, however, compelled him to return 
for a supply. The ruler sent a friendly message, but 
erected a palisade in defence of the springs, and when the 
Portuguese landed they were attacked. In reply, da Gama 
bombarded the place, and, after securing water and another 
pilot, departed. The new pilot proved treacherous, how- 
ever, and endeavoured to lead the fleet into Quiloa for its 
destruction; but the currents carried the vessels past that 
town, and they arrived at Mombasa early in April. Here 
fresh treachery awaited them. The pilots had stated that 
the city contained Christians, which made the Portuguese 
anxious to go on shore to hear Mass with them; but, on 
the night of their arrival, a hundred men attempted to 
board one of the ships. The ruler then sent presents by 
two feigned Christians, and invited the Captain-major to 
enter the harbour, whereupon the latter despatched envoys 
to ratify these peaceful assurances; they were conducted 
to the house of supposed Christian merchants who showed 
them a pe containing a drawing of the Holy Ghost in 
proof of good faith. Gama was actually moving his 
vessels into port, when an unlucky manceuvre obliged the 
St Gabriel to anchor. The Moslems on board, thinking 
their design discovered, jumped into the sea; and, when 
some men whom Paulo da Gama had captured at Mozam- 
bique were put to the torture, they confessed that orders 
had been given to capture the fleet. At midnight armed 
swimmers tried to cut the cables, but were detected. Even 
then da Gama stayed two days longer in the hope of getting 
a fresh pilot; but as he failed in this, and the sickly members 
of the crew had recovered, he left, and two days later, 
on Easter Sunday, reached Melindi. With its whitewashed 
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houses lining the shores of a bay, the town reminded the 
author of the Roteiro of home—it was like Alcochete on 
the Tagus, near Lisbon—and the Portuguese were wel- 
comed as they had not been since they met Mohammedans. 
Fear of their artillery probably accounted for this; the 
authorities had heard of the damage it had done further 
south. 

On the way from Mombasa some Moors had been taken 
off a boat, and da Gama despatched one of them to the 
Sultan to announce his desire for friendly relations and 
pilots for India. A favourable answer came, presents were 
exchanged, and he moved nearer the town and anchored. 
The Sultan thereupon sent him six sheep and a quantity 
of valuable spices, and suggested an interview, which took 
place next day. Wearing a damask robe trimmed with 
green satin, and a rich turban, seated on two cushioned 
chairs of bronze under a crimson umbrella, and accompanied 
by musicians who sounded ivory and copper trumpets, he 
was rowed to the flagship. Da Gama entered his pinnace 
and talked with him through an interpreter, but did not 
accept an invitation to visit the palace, saying that his 
master would not allow him to land until he reached India. 
He had learnt caution by his experiences at Mozambique 
and Mombasa. However, he released the prisoners he had 
taken en route, which greatly pleased the Sultan, who, on 
the termination of his three hours’ visit, made the circuit of 
the vessels amid salvos from their bombards. The next 
day da Gama had himself rowed along the front of the 
town and witnessed a sham fight arranged in his honour, 
but again refused to go on shore. Four vessels, said to 
belong to Indian Christians, were in port, and when some 
of their crew came on board the St Gabriel, they prostrated 
themselves and prayed before a picture of Our Lady at 
the foot of the cross holding the dead Christ in her arms. 
They probably thought it represented one of their gods; 
but the Portuguese saw in the action proof of a common 
faith, and rejoiced accordingly. They were naturally con- 
firmed in this belief when another day, on seeing da Gama 
pass, the same supposed Christians uttered cries of “ Christ! 
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Christ !”»—probably “ Krishna,” the second person of their 
Trinity. The nine days’ stay was rendered agreeable by 
fétes, sham fights, and musical entertainments; but the 
promised pilot did not appear. However, by detaining 
a confidential servant of the Sultan, a Guzerati pilot, also 
mistaken for a Christian, was obtained, and on the 24th 
the fleet sailed for Calicut. 

After running up the African coast for some days, it 
steered over the Indian Ocean, and after twenty-three days 
the Ghats came in view on May 18th. The Roteiro says 
nothing of the emotion which must have overtaken the 
navigators at the first sight of Asia; and CamGes, who came 
the same way half a century later and used his own experi- 
ences in relating the voyage of da Gama, paints the scene 
in sober colours, laying stress on their relief and on the 


Captain’s gratitude to the Almighty : 





Gama can bear no more; all over-wrought 

With joy to find the land now known and near, 
With knees upon the deck and hands to heaven, 
For this, God’s mercy great, his thanks are given. 


On May 22nd the fleet dropped anchor off Calicut. The 

eat enterprise was accomplished; the Portuguese had 
reached the land of wealth abounding. Though the 
Roteiro is silent on the point, we may, from what we know 
of the Portuguese of that time, believe the poet’s assurance 
that in this supreme moment they did not forget Him who 
had led them to their goal and protected them in a voyage 
of ten-and-a-half months. 

Da Gama sent a convict on shore, and he was taken to 
two Moors from Tunis who could speak Castilian, and 
greeted him with the words: “ May the devil take you! 
What brought you hither?” ‘To find Christians and 
spices,” was the reply. One of the Moors, called by the 
Portuguese Mongaide, accompanied him on board, and 
exclaimed: “A lucky venture! Plenty of rubies and 
emeralds. You owe great thanks to God for having 
brought you to a country holding such riches.” Calicut 
was then the most important trading centre in India, The 
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ruler or Zamorin, a Hindu, lived in a stone palace outside 
the city with his courtiers, composed of priestly Brahmins 
and Nairs, members of the military caste. The rich Mopla 
merchants, fanatical Moslems of Arab race, enjoyed a 
monopoly of maritime commerce, while the retail traders 
and mechanics were Hindus. In reply to da Gama’s 
message announcing his embassy, the Zamorin sent words 
of welcome and started for Calicut; at the same time his 
pilots guided the ships to an anchorage off Pandarani, 
some miles to the north, on account of its greater safety, 
and here the Portuguese remained for nearly three months. 

Da Gama lost no time in landing to present the letters 
he brought from the King of Portugal, taking with him 
thirteen men, and leaving his brother and Nicolao Coelho 
in charge of the ships with orders to sail for home if 
he did not return. He and his companions were trans- 
ported by boat and palanquin to Calicut, and on arrival 
there were taken into a church, where in the sanctuary 
they saw a statue which they were told represented Our 
Lady, and accordingly they knelt and prayed. The build- 
ing was really a pagoda, the image perhaps that of Devaki, 
mother of Krishna. The priests sprinkled the Captain- 
major with holy water and gave him white earth, which 
he passed on to somebody Rm promising to use it later. 
Mr. Jayne suggests that he may have discerned it was 
composed in part of dust and cowdung, and one would 
think he must have had doubts about the church on seeing 
the figures painted on the walls; for though the author 
of the Roteiro ingenuously calls them saints, he says they 
had teeth protruding an inch from their mouths and four 
or five arms. Nevertheless, from King Manoel’s letter 
to the King of Spain written after the return of the expedi- 
tion, it is clear that the Portuguese were even then 
persuaded that the Hindus of Calicut, although not 
possessing a full knowledge of the Faith, were Christians. 

Da Gama made a triumphal progress through the town, 
attended by a magnate and men beating drums, blowing 
trumpets, playing bagpipes, and firing off matchlocks. An 
enormous crowd had gathered in the streets, and so pressed 
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upon the Portuguese that they had to fight their way into 
the palace. Ushered into the presence of the Zamorin, 
they found him covered with jewels, reclining on a couch 
under a gilt canopy, holding a gold spittoon in his left 
hand, while a servant supplied him with betel to chew from 
a large gold basin. After fruit had been served to the 
visitors, the Zamorin gave da Gama private audience that 
he might state the purpose of his embassy. The Captain- 
major dilated on the power and wealth of King Manoel, 
and the efforts made by his ancestors to discover India, 
not for the sake of gold and silver, but because they 
knew that Christian rulers existed there. He declared 
that his Sovereign had ordered him not to return until he 
should have discovered this Christian ruler on pain of losing 
his head, and that he desired the friendship of the Zamorin. 
The latter, at da Gama’s request, promised to send 
ambassadors to Portugal. The next day the Captain- 
major got ready his presents, consisting of striped cloth, 
scarlet hoods, hats, strings of coral, a case of wash-hand 
basins, sugar, oil, and honey. According to the Roteiro, 
the Zamorin’s factor laughed at these gifts, declaring that 
they were not fit for a King, and siviead him to offer 
gold. In reply, da Gama said he had brought none; he 
was not a merchant, and the articles were his own gift 
and not the King’s. He was angry at not being allowed 
to forward them, and asked to see the Zamorin, and after 
much delay he had another audience. The Zamorin re- 
marked that though da Gama had told him he came from 
a very rich kingdom he had brought nothing, and asked 
if he came to find stones or men. The Captain-major 
excused himself by saying that the object of his voyage was 
merely to make discoveries. The Zamorin then begged 
for the golden statue of Our Lady which he had heard 
da Gama carried; the latter said it was not of gold and 
even if it were he would not part with it, for Mary had 
guided him across the ocean and would guide him 
home. He then handed over the letter from King Manoel, 
and, despite his disappointment, the Zamorin gave leave 
for the landing and sale of the merchandise he had brought. 
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Da Gama and his companions started back to Pandarani, 
where the ships were moored; but, night coming on, they 
had to stay in a rest-house, where they were detained for 
two days. When they asked for boats to take them off 
to their ships, they were told they could have them if 
they ordered the vessels to come nearer the shore, other- 
wise they would not be allowed to embark. They were 
next requested to give up the sails and rudders. The 
Captain-major put on a bold face, refused all these 
demands, and wished to appeal to the Zamorin. At the 
same time he secretly sent word to Nicolao Coelho to move 
the ships to a safe place. He would not allow them to 
come into port, for he feared their capture was the aim 
of the Moslem merchants. His courage and the resistance 
offered by the Zamorin to the hostile suggestions of the 
merchants saved him, and when the merchandise had been 
landed he was released. The goods, however, found no 
purchasers, for the Moslems depreciated them; and when 
they met the Europeans on shore they spat, crying out, 
“Portugal! Portugal!” On receiving the Captain’s com- 
plaint of this behaviour, the Zamorin had the merchandise 
transported to Calicut at his own cost; and it was ultimately 
sold at a loss for the sake of obtaining samples of Indian 
products. The Hindus showed friendliness to the sailors 
who landed, and, in return for their kindness and to 
establish good relations, da Gama welcomed and fed 
numbers of them who came on board to see the ships. 

He desired to make a treaty with the Zamorin, but 
finding this impossible decided in August to leave for 
home; first, however, he sent to inform the ruler, and 
asked for a consignment of spices for his master. In 
reply came a demand for the payment of £223 for customs 
dues; a — was. put over the merchandise remaining 
and the Portuguese in charge of it, and a proclamation 
prohibited boats from approaching the ships. The object 
was probably to enforce payment of the dues, but da Gama 
attributed it to the enmity of the Moslem merchants, who 
had told the Zamorin that the Portuguese were pirates, 
that if they came to Calicut other vessels would stay away 
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and the country would be ruined; they also said that the 
strangers had nothing to =~ and only wanted to take. 
The Captain-major knew from Mongaide that there was 
a plot to kill him and to detain his ships until a Moslem fleet 
arrived from the Red Sea to destroy them. By imprison- 
ing some persons of quality who had come on board he 
was able to recover the men held in custody and part of 
the merchandise. At the last moment the Zamorin, who 
cared only for the Moslems on account of the profits they 
—— him, sent a letter addressed to King Manoel ask- 
ing for gold, silver, coral, and scarlet cloth, in exchange 
for spices and precious stones, and gave orders for one 
of the Portuguese pillars to be put up. At the end of 
August the fleet set out on its homeward voyage; it carried 
Mongcaide, whose life was threatened on account of the 
help he had rendered to the Portuguese, and some captured 
natives, so that the King might see them and obtain 
information about India. On the way down the coast 
it had to repulse several attacks, one led by Timoja, a 
noted pirate, who afterwards became a useful ally of the 
Portuguese. Owing to calms and contrary winds, the 
crossing of the Arabian Sea occupied almost three months; 
thirty more of the crew died of scurvy, and only seven or 
eight men in each ship were fit for duty. Under these 
conditions discipline grew slack, and da Gama thought he 
would have to return to India. At last, however, he 
caught a favouring wind, which brought him in sight of 
the African coast on January 2nd, 1499, and five days 
afterward, he reached the friendly port of Melindi. Here he 
erected another pillar, though it is not the one now existing 
there. Finding further on that he had not enough men to 
navigate the three vessels, he set fire to the St Raphael 
and distributed the crew among the others, saving the 
figure-head, which may be seen in the Jeronymos. On 
March 20th the St Gabriel and Berrio rounded the Cape 
i but a month later a storm parted them. Coelho 
held on his way, and entered the Tagus on July roth, 
two years and two days after he had started, while the 
Captain-major proceeded to the Island of St Thiago. 
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From there he is said to have despatched the flagship to 
Lisbon, while he took his sick brother to Terceira in a 
hired caravel.* There Paulo died, and Vasco reached 
Lisbon on September 9th, and made his triumphal entry 
into the city nine days later, spending the interval in 
mourning. 

His diplomatic mission had been practically a failure, 
owing to Moslem intrigue; but he had found India, and 
brought back samples of its products. What he had 
accomplished could be repeated, for the first step is always 
the most difficult. Fabulous wealth lay open to Portugal, 
if only she had the courage to seize it. His voyage out 
was the finest feat of seamanship recorded up to that 
time, and a greater one than that of Columbus; for not 
only had PA marek a much shorter distance to travel, 
but, favoured by the wind, he could proceed almost straight 
to his goal. In scientific knowledge da Gama proved him- 
self the superior, the accuracy of his charts being in marked 
contrast to the errors made by the Genoese. Few will 
deny that he was cast in the heroic mould when they 
consider the achievement by which he realized the dream 
of Prince Henry the Navigator by uniting East to West 
that the peoples might learn to exchange their riches. 

The opening of the Cape route led to the acquisition 
by Portugal of an Eastern empire founded on the 
monopoly of the spice trade, and Lisbon supplanted Venice 
as the European mart for the most valuable products of 
Asia. It severed the sinews of the Mohammedan power, 
for the rulers of Turkey and Egypt lost the large revenues 
derived from the transit across their territories of Eastern 
goods. King Manoel added to his own titles that of Lord 
of the Conquest, Navigation, and Commerce of Ethiopia, 


* The Roteiro ends its narrative abruptly on April 25th, because, according 
to Dr. Franz Hiimmerich, the author disembarked on the coast of Sierra 
Leone, and did not return to Lisbon for some years (Studien zum Roteiro der 
Entdechungsfahrz Vascos da Gama in Revista da Universidade de Coimbra, vol. x, 
1923). Admiral Moraes e Sousa considers it impossible that da Gama should 
have committed such a breach of duty and discipline as to have stayed behind 
instead of hastening to Lisbon to report the result of the voyage (A Sciencia 
Nautica dos pilotos Portugueses nos seculos XV e XVI). In many respects he is 
unreliable because he accepts the statement of Gaspar Correia, who can only 
be trusted after he arrived in India and wrote of what he saw. 
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Arabia, Persia, and India; in thanksgiving to God he 
built the Jeronymos Church, and he rewarded liberally 
the man who was the first to take a ship from Europe to 
India. He granted him the title of Dom, an annual 
pension of 1,000 cruzados, and the town of Sines, his 
birthplace—but the Order of St Thiago, to which it 
belonged, refused to part with it. Shortly before da 
Gama’s second voyage the King conferred other favours 
on him, including another pension, the title of Admiral of 
the Indian Seas, and the right to import merchandise from 
the East. 

When Cabral returned in July, 1501, from the voyage, 
during which he added Brazil, an empire larger and 
destined to prove richer than India, to the Portuguese 
Crown, the Royal Council debated whether the conquest 
of the East should be continued. The magnitude of the 
enterprise, Moslem hostility, and the difficulty of dealing 
with the peoples of India, whose idolatries, vices, and sects 
made St Thomas afraid to venture there, induced some 
to oppose it; but the opportunity of preaching—if not 
always practising—the Gospel, and the large profits to be 
derived, led the majority to vote in favour of perseverance. 
Vasco da Gama was therefore given the command of a 
fleet of fifteen ships, which left the Tagus on February 
roth, 1 §02, carrying back to their country the ambassadors 
of the Kings of Cochin and Cananor. On the way down 
the African coast a caravel bringing gold from Mina was 
met with, and da Gama showed it to the ambassadors, 
telling them that twelve or fifteen vessels similarly laden 
came each year to Portugal from the mine King Manoel 
owned. 

The Indians were surprised, because they had been 
informed by Venetians in Lisbon that Portugal depended 
on the monetary help of Venice for fitting out fleets and 
carrying on the trade in spices. Moreover, the sight of 
so much gold greatly impressed them. Rounding the 
Cape, da saa reached Quiloa, and, after putting fear 
into the Sultan by the number of his ships and disc Es 
of artillery, made him accept Portuguese suzerainty under 
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an annual tribute of 500 mithkals of gold (£1,041), out 
of which, when it reached Portugal, a splendid monstrance 
was made for the Jeronymos by the artist and poet, Gil 
Vicente. Passing outside of Melindi, he made for the 
Malabar coast, and, spreading out his vessels, stopped 
every sail that hove in sight, hoping to catch ships bound 
from the Red Sea to Calicut. It was then that he captured 
the Meri, bringing returned pilgrims from Mecca, and, 
after seizing the merchandise and money on board, had 
it burnt with the passengers and crew. He did this to 
avenge the massacre of “rs Portuguese at Calicut, whom 
Cabral had left in charge of the factory the previous year; 
and, cruel though it was, the act did not proceed from mere 
lust of slaughter, for he saved twenty children who were 
on board, while the accidental death of a servant on the 
same occasion distressed him. If the Portuguese were to 
be able to live and trade in the East, it was necessary, in 
self-defence, to strike terror into the fanatical Moslems 
and prevent other acts of treachery. It is true all the same, 
however, that hatred of the Infidel was in the Portuguese 
blood, and both Christians and Moslems in that age held 
life cheap. So da Gama proceeded to Calicut, demanded 
an indemnity for the merchandise seized at the time of 
the massacre, and, as the Zamorin took defensive measures 
instead of complying, he captured thirty-two Moors and 
hanged them from the yard-arms. He then sailed for 
Cochin, made terms with the King of Cananor, and re- 
ceived an embassy from the native Christians, descendants 
of those converted by St Thomas, who, to the number of 
30,000, lived near Cranganor. While he was at Cochin 
the Zamorin lured him back to Calicut by sending a 
Brahmin to offer peace and the indemnity he had refused 
before. Da Gama proceeded there in the Flor de la Mar, 
expecting to find other vessels of his own in port; and one 
night was surrounded by a hundred boats, the crews of 
which boarded the flagship, and, on failing to overcome 
the desperate resistance of the Portuguese, endeavoured 
to set it on fire. With the greatest difficulty he cut his 
cables and escaped. 
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Returning south, he loaded spices and established 
factories at Cochin and Cananor, and sailed for Portugal. 
In December, 1519, he was created Conde da Vidigueira 
when -he was sixty-four, and in 1524 was sent by King 
John III to India as Viceroy. Knowing the value placed 
on splendour, he took out servants, plate, and tapestries 
worthy of a womens. and had a guard of honour of 200 
men in his livery. On landing at Goa he edified everyone 
by accepting no gifts from either Christians or Moslems; 
he cleared the sea of pirates, and removed corrupt officials, 
But in a few months he passed away; continuous work, 
extending to petty details, killed the terrible Viceroy on 
Christmas Day, 1524. 

EDGAR PRESTAGE. 
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THREE PONTIFICATES: 
A RETROSPECT 


I 


N the third week of November last, the passing by the 

Chamber of Deputies and Senate of the “ Secret Societies 
Bill” was the official ousting of the Craft from the place 
it had long held in the life of the nation. In the light of 
present conditions, of which this Law is a sign, we can now 
see that a happening of fifteen years ago, wae then as 
just an incident, was alsoa landmark. The happening was 
Nathan’s Porta Pia speech of September 20, 1910, and 
Pius X’s Protest. 

That saintly Pope, for the introduction of whose Cause 
of Beatification and Canonization the whole Catholic world 
is now appealing, had been on the throne of Peter seven 
years. There were two sides to the work of his Pontifi- 
cate, the constructive and the defensive. In reality 
“ Re-constructive ” would better express the former side, 
for the Restauratio of all things in Christ was not just 
installing, but in nearly every case restoring—of old truth 
in place of error creeping in, of old good customs in the 
place of less valuable and even dangerous new. It may 
well be that the constructive will show out in the history 
of the Papacy as the more notable; the record will be far 
easier for the historian to note. From a closer study, 
however, of the fateful eleven years the greater value of 
the defensive will emerge. And when, as so often was the 
case, both sides were seen in something done, the 
defensive outvalued the constructive. It would not have 
mattered very much if the initiation of the Codification 
of Canon Law had been left to the next or a succeeding 
Pope; but what if Pius X had not fought Modernism as 
he did, then and there and hard? 

It was in the early years of the Pontificate that the 


constructive work was mainly seen; the defensive, both 


from dangers within and from attacks from outside, went 
On without ceasing from 1903 to 1914. Both were seen 
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in Pius X’s first action, the Abolition of the Veto in Papal 
elections and the succeeding Constitution for future 
Conclaves. To these were added in the short space of 
five years the reform of church music, the initiation of 
the Codification of Canon Law, the marriage legislation, 
the systematization of the teaching of the catechism 
throughout Italy, the visitation and reform of the 
seminaries and in general of the education of ecclesiastics 
included in the general visitation of the dioceses of Italy 
(specially rigorous and exhaustive in Rome itself, where 
no such thing had taken place for three-quarters of a 
century), encouragement and regulations regarding Scrip- 
ture study, the opening of the historic defence of the 
Church against the Modernist danger, the condemnation 
of some writings of the Abbé Loisy in the first months 
of the Pontificate and the Lamentabili and the Pascendi 
later, the almost equally historic reform of the Roman 
Curia with the Sapienti Consilio, the eloquent Exhortation 
to the Catholic clergy of the world, care for the Oriental 
Church seen in the centenary celebrations of St John 
Chrysostorn—all constructive work, if with a consider- 
able element of defence from dangers from within. Con- 
structive, too, was the establishment of the Commission 
for the Revision of the Vulgate. To these early years 
belong the culmination of the controversy concluding with 
the break with France. This was in reality a legacy from 
the preceding Pontificate, during the last years of which 
the French Government’s determination on the break had 
been clearly seen, united with the aim of putting the onus 
of rupture on the Holy See. The diplomacy of Pius X 
and Cardinal Merry del Val avoided this and averted a 
few years later the insidious danger contained in the 
suggestion of the Mutualités Ecclésiastiques. The value 
and effect of their steadfast defence of the divinely given 
rights and duties of Church and Pope have been only 
too abundantly illustrated in succeeding years. The 
reorganization of “Catholic Action ” in Italy—this, too, a 
legacy from the preceding Pontificate—was defensive in 
that it killed the infiltration of the poison of Modernism 
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into the social activities and ideas of Catholics and, as 
in the case of Romolo Murri, the greater danger of its 

read thence into the domain of dogma; constructive, 
in that it laid the basis on which should be founded the 
action of Catholics here, social, economic, political. 
Logically, close dependence on ecclesiastical authority 
was the first necessary condition. 

Constructive work did not by any means entirely cease 
after the launching of the great measures thus summar- 
ized. The foundation of the Biblical Institute in 1909 
was a very important initiation; that and the next year 
saw one of the most notable of many simplification 

ations for Religious Orders, the establishment of 
the “Franciscan Union.” In 1910 revised regulations 
for diocesan reports and visits ad limina were issued, 
there was further legislation for ensuring the full and 
fit training for the priesthood, local legislation regarding 
chapters of basilicas in Rome and increasing the remunera- 
tion of officials of the Roman Curia. 1911 saw further 
progress in the reorganization of “Catholic Action,” a 
part of the life of the Church never long absent from 
Pius X’s thoughts, the reduction of holidays of obligation 
to eight only in addition to Sundays, legislation for the 
care of emigrants, the new arrangement of the Breviary, 
the year closing with the Apostolic Constitution on the 
Vicariate of the city. 1912 opened with the Encyclical 
on the condition of Indians in Latin America. The 
Universal Jubilee of 1913 in memory of the Peace 
given to the Church by Constantine the Great was a 
religious happening though in the Chronicle of the time 
it found intimate connection with an event which falls 
under the category of attacks from without. That year 
saw the opening of the first of the Regional Seminaries, 
that of Catanzaro, tangible evidence of legislative care 
in previous years, also the Apostolic Constitution on the 
Seminaries of Rome. An incident in that year, the so- 
called “ Revolt of the Swiss Guard,” illustrated a side of 
the character of the “gentle” Pope, not so well known 
to the outside world, his simple, straightforward, unflinch- 
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ing firmness. The direst prophecies were current on the 
imminent dissolution of the historic corps, the hopeless- 
ness of the position of the Holy See. What happened 
was that the order was issued: “Those patently guil 
of indiscipline will be expelled »—these were three; “al 
who undertake to obey orders and conform to discipline 
may remain; all who do not wish to do so may go; such 
undertaking given, alleged grievances will be examined.” 
Only four went. Record of these last years contains 
little in the way of big legislation. There were regulations 
for the administration of Baptism, the creation of the 
Apostolic Delegation to Australasia, further development 
of the care of the Church for emigrants, further progress 
in the reorganization of Roman seminaries, reorganization 
of the Suburban Sees, an important Motu Proprio on 
the Summa, putting the crown on Leo XIII’s great 
Scholastic Ruxeliel by making St Thomas the text- 
book for theology in “Italy and the adjacent islands.” 
But in general the later years of the Pontificate may be 
described as more of guidance along the path already 
laid down than of initiation. 

The “religious” Pope was thrown into politics from 
the first days. The controversy with France was a 
heritage from Leo and Rampolla. The policy of the 
French Government was only too evident: Separation 
of Church and State, spoliation, rupture, the onus of all 
the trouble to be laid on the Holy See—this shown 
clearly in the story of the “ Montagnini papers,” a scandal 
in international diplomacy. In the large issue there was 
no question of policy for the Holy See, it was only 
question of showing to the world its straightforward 
honesty in contrast to the flagrant breach of good faith. 
That was done, though years passed before the world 
could bring itself to judge honestly. The question of 
policy, however, did arise over the acceptance or non- 
acceptance of the Associations Cultuelles in the Separation 
Law, and Pius X and Cardinal Merry del Val stood 
almost alone in unflinching resistance. There are some 
rights and duties of Church and Pope which no earthly 
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Power can question, much less usurp; they are given and 
imposed by God. That settled the question in principle. 
In point of worldly fact the compelling reason for non- 
acceptance was the evident object of the French Govern- 
ment to use the lay control to sow schism in the Church 
in France. Pius X stood firm. How far this firmness 
saved the Church there from temporary catastrophe will 
perhaps never be known; there is no question at all that 
it laid the foundation for the renewal of relations in the 
next Pontificate, firstly in the revivification of religion 
in the country, secondly in the growing recognition, in 
France and the world generally, of the wrong done, 
thirdly in the possibility for Rome, — and right 
having been from the first so nobly safeguarded, to listen 
when France made overtures and to be generous. The 
policy of Pius X as regards the action of French Catholics 
was seen in the Letter to Colonel Keller, then engaged in 
an effort for union and organization. Pius X encouraged 
such union and organization in defence of religion, but 
it must be purely on religious ground. Nothing came 
of that effort; the time was not ripe; but that French 
Catholics can unite on religious ground and act effectively 
was seen years later in their protest under General 
Castelnau against Combes’ imitator, Herriot. 

Three other European countries caused trouble during 
Pius X’s Pontificate. Germany seemed to be seized with 
a mania of protesting against everything said and done 
in Rome. It took umbrage at something it read into 
the St Charles Borromeo Encyclical, but which was not 
there in word or intention, and hardly a Decree or rulin 
for the universal Church went forth, from the age of 
First Communion to the anti-Modernist oath, but protest 
was made that such things could not run in Germany. 

In Spain the Government of Canalejas brought toa 
head in 1910 a movement which had been going on—in 
imitation of France it seemed—for several years. Reform 
was demanded in certain matters covered by the Con- 
cordat, “mixed” matters, as they are called, affecting 
both Church and State, and the Government put itself 
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patently in the wrong by refusing consultation with the 
Holy See, as laid down textually in the Concordat itself, 
and enacting unilaterally a “ Padlock Bill” which covered 
also matters directly in the jurisdiction of the Church, 
The Spanish Ambassador was called home “to consult 
with his Government.” He did not trouble to take leave, 
and he did not return. But two years later Spain sent 
an Ambassador; full and most satisfactory relations were 
restored. 

After the Portuguese Revolution of 1910 the Govern- 
ment of the Republic embarked on a policy of the bitterest 
persecution of everybody and everything appertaining to 
the religion of the country. Diplomatically the Holy See 
was patient. Even when the official spokesman of the 
Government stated that “ We do not know the Pope,” 
relations were not officially broken off; the Nuncio Mgr. 
Tonti was called to Rome, but an archivist remained at 
the Nunciature. And Pius X observed strictly the letter 
of the Concordat in creating Mgr. Mendes Bello a 
Cardinal at the 1911 Consistory, though the creation 
remained in pectore till May, 1914. On its side Portugal 
abolished its Legation. But slowly more sober sense 
began to prevail and the Legation and full diplomatic 
relations were restored in 1918. 

On the other hand we have, right at the close of the 
Pontificate and, as it happened, almost at the moment of 
the Serajevo catastrophe, the Concordat with Serbia, that 
country having added to its population a considerable 
number of Catholics as a result of the Balkan Wars. This 
apreement, establishing the Catholic Church as a juridical 
entity, with all the rights that the Church must claim, in 
a country which used to have the most anti-Catholic 
Government in Europe, was described at the time as the 
most satisfactory of Concordats and the most remarkable 
document signed by Cardinal Merry del Val during the 
eleven years he had been Secretary of State. 

On the other side again, a little matter but sympto- 
matic, can be placed the official thanks sent to the Holy 
See for its “efficacious contribution to the happy issue 
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of the mediation of the three South American Republics 
which has ensured peace between Mexico and the United 
States.” And in comment: “ Perhaps when the full history 
of this mediation comes to be written it will be found 
that it was only the influence of the Holy See which made 
it possible.” 

Of Russia there is no need to speak. It was, in all 
senses of the word, a malignant sore, though with nominal 
diplomatic representation Lies. 

Many of the enactments enumerated above were 
defensive as well as constructive, part of the defence 
against attacks from within, unmasking, fighting, killing 
Modernism. Nearly all the work was done in the early 
years of the Pontificate, the Lamentabili and the Pascendi 
of 1907 being the two great documents; the completing 
enactment, the Motu Proprio containing the anti- 
Modernist oath, was issued in 1910. The one great 
purpose, however, the preservation of the purity of the 
Faith, was evidently in the mind of Pius X in almost 
all he did. Outside the domain of pure dogma the 
necessity for right thinking and acting was the basis of 
his reorganization of Catholic Action. It was in the 
sphere aad action that Murri’s slide began, and in 
that sphere was the 1910 Letter to the French Bishops 
on Marc Sangnier’s Sillon. This killing of Modernism 
was immeasurably the most important thing in the 
Restauratio; the spirit of it is seen in almost every act 
of the Pontificate; but in the simple record of those acts 
it calls for fewest words. The great danger to the Faith 
was seen. Modernism was shown up and killed. Side 
— might require care in future, but that work was 

one. 

And there was closer connection than at first sight might 
appear between this Restauratio and Pius X’s sm 
ment of Nathan’s Porta Pia speech of 1910. For there 
was a Close tie of thought and sometimes of action 
between all the elements which went to produce the 
amazing—as it is seen now—atmosphere of fifteen years 
ago: Masonic influence, anti-clericalism, Socialism, and 
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anti-Papal campaign of the American Methodists here, 
the “Bloc” on the Capitol, the anti-Catholic attitude of 
succeeding Governments. Always one hesitates, fearing 
to be accused of exaggeration or at least auto-suggestion, 
in writing the words Freemasonry and anti-clericalism. 
Let just a few illustrations of fact be given, culled from 
the record of the “bad years.” 

It was in 1907 that Catholics here woke up and began 
to pay attention to the campaign against religion and the 
unceasing outrages, punishable by law but never punished, 
against the Supreme Pontiff. The flagrant instance of the 
latter was the notoriously blasphemous and _ obscene 
publication the Asino. That its weekly insult to the 
Pope was a breach of the Law of Guarantees and the 
penal code was so evident that no one ever dared to 
dispute it. This publicat:on was by no means the only 
one to offend in this way, but it was by far the worst. 
No steps were ever taken to check the scandal, and several 
attempts to bring the editor of the Asino before the 
Courts were frustrated by the vote of Parliament, of 
which he was a member, refusing permission to prosecute. 
1908 saw Italy attempting, in imitation of France, to 
establish an anti-clerical Bloc in Parliament. Giolitti was 
far too clever to permit any such definite organization, 
which might have become so strong as to threaten his 
personal dictatorial power, but what he did allow and 
what was seen through all those years was that the 
Minister of Education was always, the Minister of Grace, 
Justice, and Cults nearly always, a Freemason; the Craft 
permeated the whole bureaucracy—which was to all intents 
and purposes the ruling power in the administration, 
Giolitti pulling the strings unseen and ensuring his own 
political position—and in the case of the Ministry of 
Education held entire control. In 1908 a Bill was intro- 
duced for the complete abolition of religious instruction 
in the schools. Parliament was too afraid of public 
opinion to pass it as it stood—and the same thing was 
seen in the case of several proposed Divorce Bills—but 
what happened was that religious instruction was left in 
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the hands of the communes, gradually slipping under the 
control of parties hostile to the Church. Rome was 
under the domination of Nathan, ex-Grand Master of 
Freemasonry, and repeated applications by parents, in 
accordance with the existing law, for religious instruction 
for their children were simply overridden. The Craft 
was stronger than the State. 

Those were the years when priests and ecclesiastical 
students could hardly go out into the streets without 
risk of insult or attack (“blackbeetle” was the current 
opprobrious term to shout, if no more than shout was 
attempted); on every holiday, XX Settembre in particular, 
and on most Sundays there was a procession of Radical, 
Socialist, Republican, Anarchist societies and banners, with 
all the anti-clericals joining in, the goal the statue of 
Giordano Bruno in the Campo de’ Fiori; the hero of one 
such was an apostate monk, who, however, repented and 
returned to the Church later. ‘Death to the Pope” was 
the common cry. Approach to the Vatican was as a rule 
barred by troops, but more than one procession was 
allowed to pass to the headquarters of Giordano Bruno, 
which had been allowed to establish itself and its black 
flag at the Porta Angelica, as near to the Vatican as it 
was possible to get—indeed, right under the Pope’s 
windows. In 1907 Cardinal Merry del Val was attacked 
as he was going into Rome from the Papal Villa at Castel- 

dolfo; next year a band of ruffians set on to three 

ots students at Marino, and one student was in danger 
of death. The university students joined the movement 
against religion and its concomitant, discipline; 1907 saw 
their first demonstrations at Padua and Rome. In 1908 
Catholics woke up to the existence of an organized 
campaign of defamation of the Church by the manu- 
facture of “clerical scandals.” During one week, in 
particular, in that year the papers were full of such 
scandals, from a dozen different places, attributed to 
priests and nuns. The newly established Corriere d? Italia 
set to work and refuted them all one by one, though 
it took time to do so and, of course, some mud had stuck’ 
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meanwhile. In several instances, when at last justice had 
been forced to act, witnesses confessed that they had been 
suborned and had lied, and noted Freemasons were proved 
to have been the suborners. The manufacture of “ clerical 
scandals” went on for years; a detailed list would occupy 
pages; 135 had been scheduled by the end of 1909; the 
last instance was a story about the “* Dungeons of the Holy 
Office” in 1912. 

A very symptomatic demonstration was that against 
the execution of Francesco Ferrer in October, 1909. After 
his death this Spanish anarchist set Rome in an uproar 
for two days, troops being drafted in from Civitavecchia 
to reinforce the garrison. “Let Rome . . . take under 
her mighty wings, side by side with the shade of Bruno, 
the shade of Ferrer and proclaim that the latest crime 
will not go unavenged.” So the Grand Master of Free- 
masonry. “ Demonstrate.” So Nathan, ex-Grand Master 
and Mayor of Rome. Result, two days uproar, an 
organized attack on the Spanish Embassy to the Vatican, 
and an attempt to set fire to seven churches. Hardly a 
week passed after the opening of the 1909 Parliament 
without an attack on the Church and its institutions in 
the Chamber, hardly a meeting of the Communal Council 
but the anti-clerical Bloc, soundly organized there, followed 
suit, and the same spirit prevailed in the municipal 
councils of nearly all the great cities, in the universities, 
and nine-tenths of the press. In 1910 the Roman munici- 
pality confiscated the funds of the old institution of Ponte 
Rotto on the ground that First Communion, on which 
the work of the institution was centred, was “no longer 
in harmony with the needs of the time.” 

There was no outward change in conditions right up to 
the close of the Pontificate. Instances accumulated of the 
predominance of F <ege e in the State. The ex-Grand 
Master, ruler of Rome, flatly refused to obey the order 
of the Ministry to remove his plaster adjuncts to Michel- 
angelo’s Campidoglio design or the law of the kingdom 
regarding religious instruction in the schools. The Craft 
and the American Methodists between them blocked the 
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visits of Mr. Fairbanks and Mr. Roosevelt to the Vatican, 
and when the latter realized how he had been tricked he 
had plain words to say. The same Methodists publicly 
associated themselves with the campaign of the blas- 
phemous Asino and with the anti-clerical demonstrations 

inst the Holy See. They financed the Modernist 
Verdes’ shameful accusation against the Jesuit Father 
Bricarelli of revealing the secrets of the Confessional, the 
famous case which, to the surprise of its enemies, the 
Holy See was not afraid to fight in the Italian courts and 
won, and when Verdesi jumped his bail it was Methodist 
money that was escheated. Parliament continued to 
excogitate measures to “assert its authority over the 
Church”: “the juridic organization of a Confession is 
a juridic not a theological matter. The Catholic Church 
has not the right to maintain its organization, absolute 
and undemocratic as it is.’ This from Comm. Vanni, 
Nathan’s spokesman in the Chamber. Complete con- 
fiscation of Church property and denial of the right of 
existence of the Religious Orders was proposed. In 
1913 the Government refused the Exequatur to Mgr. 
Caron, appointed Archbishop of Genoa, and that great 
archdiocese was without a ruler for over a year. The 
same year saw a preposterous “clerical scandal” launched 
in Sicily, the next year the last of the series, the wonderful 
“Dungeons of the Holy Office” story. In 1913 took 
place the attacks on the Catholic Youth assembled here 
from many countries when the Government once again 
abdicated its authority in face of threats of disturbance 
from Socialists and anti-clerical associations. That was the 
last purely anti-clerical outbreak, that of the following year, 
when the “ Little Republics” were formed in the Ancona 
district, was political. 

And just before the Pontificate closed we have from 
Pius X the same message as at its very beginning. To 
the new Cardinals of the Consistory of May, 1914, he 
spoke of “maintaining intact the deposit of the Faith, 
preserving ecclesiastical discipline, resisting the insidious 
attacks made on the Church.” ) 
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But during these last years there was a leaven working, 
unseen and little heard, in the body politic. Nathan was 
never tired of appealing to the “civil conscience of the 
people.” Unfortunately for him he did not know the 
people; he — their civil conscience was expressed 
in the votes of subservient, because interested, town 
councillors, and the “Long live Nathan! Death to the 
Pope!” of a couple of hundred hooligans. When what 
he.asked for, the good sense of the Roman people, which 
is founded on religious feeling, did express itself, he 
himself disappeared from the scene with catastrophic 
suddenness. He resigned in 1913, and the two hundred 
hooligans—the writer of these notes, immensely interested, 
among them—escorted him in a snail’s pace procession 
from the Campidoglio to his house, stopping his car every 
few hundred yards to listen to yet another impassioned 
appeal for re-election. In 1914 the Bloc was routed, a 
*“‘ Catholic-Moderate Council elected.” Nathan’s position 
in the ballot was sixty-fifth; the number of Councillors 
is sixty-four; from autocrat of Rome he became nobody. 
The Government sent him as Royal Commissioner to 
the United States, where decent people, headed by the 
Catholics, did not fail to show what they thought of him. 

The leaven had been working. Some incidents in the 
Libyan War had opened the eyes of Italians to the danger 
of Freemasonry as a “State within a State.” In the 
spring of 1913 it was denounced in the Senate by the 
War Minister, and a great part of the Liberal press of 
the country supported him, intensifying its adverse com- 
ment a month later when it was reported to be organizing 
a campaign of revenge, the occasion the coming elections, 
the means a vast “clerical scandal.” In 1914 it was 
formally denounced at the Socialist congress at Ancona 
as a result of the determination of one man alone, a man 
called Mussolini. It was at the elections of November, 
1913, that the Nationalist Party was first seen; in Rome 
Federzoni had the pluck and honesty to proclaim openly, 
in response to a challenge, that he would not be ashamed 
but would feel honoured if Catholics would vote for him, 
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they having shown themselves to be as good citizens as 
any others, and on a second ballot he defeated the united 
forces of Radicalism, Socialism, Freemasonry, and anti- 
clericalism. At those elections, which saw thirty Catholics 
returned, the Non expedit was generally suspended, the 
Church lent its aid to the State to check the advancing 
tide of the common danger, Socialism. It is true that 
Giolitti’s gratitude took the form of the introduction of 
the “ Precedence of the Civil Marriage Bill” and support 
for a private member’s: divorce proposal. But Giolitti 
was always Giolitti, and, moreover, he was probably well 
aware that neither Bill would have any chance of becoming 
law. Abroad, too, progress was seen. Spain regained 
its senses; even Portugal was shaking off the worst of the 
anti-clerical madness which had prompted its Revolution. 

It was years before this, however, that the leaven 
had begun to work. We may certainly look on the 
Cinquantenary celebrations of 1911 as the turning-point; 
with equal certainty on the steadfastness of Pius X as the 
lever; the Protest against Nathan’s Porta Pia speech of 
1910 as the starting moment of the revolutionary, the 
rolling back, process. The special protest was against 
the blasphemy contained in the speech. It was that which 
differentiated it from innumerable attacks, the protest 
from the repeated protests against the “ miserable con- 
ditions of the Vicar of Jesus Christ ”»—to quote one of 
the most striking of the denunciations of the outrages of 
the enemies of the Church, the Consistory Allocution of 
November, 1911. .Pius X had closed his protest against 
the Porta Pia blasphemy with the assurance that it “ would 
not escape the notice of the whole Catholic world, outraged 
as they too are by it, and they will unite with our beloved 
children of Rome to raise up fervent prayers to the 
Almighty that he may rise in defence of his Spouse the 
Church.” Nathan’s speech had been the introduction to 
the Cinquantenary celebrations of 1911, commemoration 
of the Proclamation of Italy united with Rome its capital. 
The inauguration day was described by Pius X as a “day 
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the suggestion; they did not visit the Exhibition, plastered 
as it was by the Mason-ridden committee with the anti- 
clerical label. Materially Romans could not help seeing 
that 1911 was a fiasco, that a word from the Po 
announcing that next year Rome would celebrate the 
sixteenth centenary of the granting of freedom to the 
Church by Constantine brought thousands to the Eternal 
City. In 1911 Freemasonry was drunk with pride and 
it killed itself. It came out into the open, sure of its 
hegemony, plastering the walls of Rome with its pro- 
clamations of having once and for all destroyed the power 
and influence of the Papacy in the world. Pride was its 
ruin. Its power lies in its ability to work unseen. 
Publicity is fatal to it. 

Pius X was regarded at the time of his election as a 
“Liberal” Pope. As firm as a rock in fundamentals, in 
incidentals he was willing enough to recognize existing 
facts. On the relations between the Holy See and Italy 
his policy was that of his two predecessors; in principle 
there was no relaxation, not an inch. Clear indication of 
this was seen in the official pronouncements after the 
Social Week in Milan at the end of 1913, some foreign 
comment having interpreted the speeches there as an 
intimation that the Roman question existed no longer. 
In the incidental of the Election at the same time he 
relaxed the Non Expedit to allow Catholics to vote 
generally for the good of the authority of the State as 
well as of religion. No foreign rulers of Catholic States 
came to Rome during the Pontificate, with the one excep- 
tion of the Prince of Monaco:in 1910, and he, in apology, 
explained that the visit was nota real visit but the occasion 
for the delivery of a lecture on Oceanography. As a 
matter of principle, even for that very minor Catholic 
ruler protest had to be made, but in fact the apology was 
accepted. 

Outside the strict matter of these notes, a feature of 
the Pontificate was the remarkable growth of the Church, 
seen in the erection of new dioceses and Vicariates and 
Prefectures Apostolic, and its increased internationalism, 
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seen in special measure in matter of the Sacred College 
in the Consistory of 1911. The simplicity of the character 
of the Pontiff was seen in the policy of simplification 
underlying much of his reform: in general in that of the 
Curia; in an instance in the abolition of the old theory of 
“Cardinalitial posts”—personal merit and value to the 
Church became the requisites for Cardinals. And was not, 
after all, this simplicity the secret of the steadfastness which 
saved the Church from the dangers threatening from so 
many quarters? There is a certain simplicity, too, to-day 
in “ We are a Catholic nation. Secret Societies, Free- 
masonry in particular, will not do.” But it was the former 
simplicity alone which made the latter possible. 


II 


One has often heard people wondering how the Church, 
on what for simplicity may be called its political side, would 
have fared during the war if Pius had lived. One may 
also wonder how it would have fared if, in addition to the 
difficulties with which he was confronted, Benedict XV 
had inherited what may be called the moral conditions 
which Pius X found in 1903. As it was, when he called 
“Peace” in the Ad Beatissimi of November 1, 1914, to 
the outside world, he could apply the call also to the things 
more intimately his. The battle which had to be fought 
had been fought and won; no more talk, then, no more 
thought of Integralists, Minimists, and the rest. 

The story of the Pontificate is the story of the war and 
the first years of the disturbed and disturbing peace. For 
the purpose of these notes it need not be retold. But the 
war introduced events and gave rise to thoughts and move- 
ments the upshot of some of which is not yet clear. Of 
all these, whether they affected the world at large or only 
Italy or particularly Rome, the Holy See has had to take 
account. And in Rome things get interrelated in the 
most amazing and contradictory way. The “changed 
circumstances of the times” of which Benedict XV so 
often spoke brought about the emergence of the Popular 
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Party from “ Catholic Action,” of part of which indeed it 
took possession as, so to speak, working capital. In 
reorganizing Catholic Action, Pius X had established it 
as an outpost of religion, always under guidance, in the 
social and political life of Italy, to combat dangers to the 
Church, one of the greatest of which was Freemasonry, 
Amazing and contradictory indeed was the political situa- 
tion seen here in 1924, the Popular Party fraternizing and 
acting with Freemasonry for the common political purpose 
of overthrowing a Government which for its own reasons 
each disliked—a Government which had shown unaccus- 
tomed and really remarkable goodwill towards religion. 
Of such anomalies history is made up. In the light of 
this and other episodes which took their colouring from 
the war and the “ changed circumstances of the times,” one 
is tempted to regard the Pontificate of Benedict XV as an 
interlude. Such episodes, however, are outbalanced by 
the mass of events luminously showing the continuous 
progress, the sum of which enabled Pius XI to unite the 
“Restoration of all things in Christ” and “ Peace, love 
one another ” in the “ Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of 
Christ.” 

Freemasonry had suffered a severe reverse in its open 
anti-Catholic campaign in Rome, and at the same time the 
strain of the war had aroused in Rome and elsewhere an 
intensity of religious feeling evidently too strong for any 
open attack. While we have Benedict XV_ protesting 
against the “campaign of calumnies and hatred,” we have 
also one of the most thoughtful among the inveterate 
enemies proclaiming that “some traditions of democracy 
must be put aside if democracy is to prosper in the 
future, and one of them is anticlericalism. . . . The old 
clericalism is dead; the new type of anticlericalism must 
shed its old methods.” The truth was then that Catholics 
were seen to be taking their place in the life of the nation; 
the common sense of the nation had accepted them, as 
Federzoni on behalf of the Nationalists had accepted their 
votes in the 1913 elections, as good citizens. When the 
anticlerical writer called for “education of the people” 
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inst Catholics, he showed that he knew nothing of the 
people, that he himself was living and thinking in the 
artificial atmosphere created by the “ Liberalism ” and its 
even more unworthy derivatives of the past few years. 

Freemasonry and anticlericalism turned their attention 
in 1914 to war politics. Considering the easiness of the 
superficially persuasive reasoning that the Pope must 
necessarily be on the side of Austria, and the fact of 
the directing centre of the Grand Orient being in Paris, 
it is not surprising to find signs early in 1915 that ge 
was on the side of Italy’s joining the Allies, the Craft 
itself in May, 1916, claiming that it had prepared Italian 
intervention in the war, victory in which, it said, was to 
be “the triumph of Masonic principles,” and pervading 
the ultra-patriotic associations. Of the many accusations 
launched in the early days against priests and religious, 
of spying, flashing signal lights in coast towns and the 
like, a number may certainly be put down to natural over- 
excitement; the findings of the Courts suggested that some 
were maliciously deliberate. In the long series of malicious 
accusations against the Holy See, there was clear evidence 
in many cases of anticlerical, Masonic or not, instigation, 
the natural keen feeling of a people at war being utilized. 
The outcry against the Pope’s protest, for instance, when 
Italy took possession of the Palazzo di Venezia, for many 
years seat of the Austrian Embassy to the Holy See, and 
full of Papal memories and records, without a word of 
notice given to the Vatican, was, for most of the people, 
an expression of patriotic feeling; the distribution during 
the demonstration in the Piazza of leaflets on “ The Pope 
the perpetual enemy of Italy” was a typical instance of 
its utilization for anticlerical propaganda. The prompt 
confiscation of the pamphlets by the police was equally 
typical of the carefully fair attitude of the Government 
throughout—even if Sonnino never could rid his mind of 
innate prejudice, and allowed some of his actions to be 
influenced by it—the famous Clause XV of the London 
Agreement being the best-known instance. In proportion 
as the war made Italians think for themselves, and as their 
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natural religious feeling found vent, the influence of 
Freemasonry declined. As early as March, 1916, a close 
observer here wrote that “ the impartiality of the Holy See 
is universally recognized, and there is no attritus between 
it and official Italy.” September 20, 1915, saw patriotism 
beginning to predominate over anticlericalism in the 
annual celebration; anticlerical passages were eliminated 
by the Censor from the Masonic manifestos; the attempt 
of the Craft in 1920 to organize a world Masonic 
demonstration on the fiftieth anniversary of the Breach of 
Porta Pia was a fiasco at which Rome laughed. The 
“ Vatican-Caillaux plot,” typical and for a moment best 
credited of all the “ scandals,” was forgotten in a week, as 
far as the Vatican was concerned, when the simple truth 
was stated and the origin of the whole tissue of allegations 
revealed. The episode of the international meeting in 
the Rue Cadet in June, 1917, when the Masons of all the 
countries autocratically reorganized Europe in advance, 
but the Italian representatives there forgot about Italy, 
added distrust and dislike to the general feeling of dis- 
regard of the doings of the Craft in the minds of Italians. 
The full story of the plottings of that same Rue Cadet 
during the Peace negotiations may be told some day. 
What is already known of it has not tended to the 
popularity of Freemasonry in Italy. 

A less direct but no less dangerous and more insidious 
menace to the faith had now to be fought. America had 
helped Italy, a poor country, generously throughout the 
war. The whole people of the United States had given 
money, material, and helpers for the Italian Red Cross; 
some American organizations had sent bodies of workers 
for the service and entertainment of the Italian troops 
behind the lines. Principal among these was the American 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Their service during 
the war was simple, generous service, as there is abundant 
reason to believe the organization in the United States 
desired that it should be. It was not till after the Armistice, 
when the individual workers here were less under control, 
that the campaign of proselytizing—that is to say, of 
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stealing the Italian away from his Faith—began. It is 
true that as early as April, 1916, cases had been noticed of 
attempts to spread heretical tracts among Italian soldiers. 
In November of the previous year Benedict XV, in his 
address to the Association for the Preservation of the Faith, 
had denounced the “‘ emissaries of Satan . . . disseminat- 
ing lies and calumnies against the Catholic religion and its 
ministers.” That, however, it was given clearly to under- 
stand, referred to the American Methodists, whose work 
had been part of the “‘ Direct Action ” of times past, though 
now to join hands with the less direct, more insidious anti- 
Catholic propaganda. There is no one here who can see 
more straightly into the heart of things than Cardinal 
Merry del Val. He is Secretary of the Holy Office; 
and that S. Congregation issued in November, 1920, a 
tremendously solemn warning against “ Attacks by non- 
Catholics on the Faith,” and the non-Catholics specifically 
mentioned were the American Y.M.C.A., “ destroying,” 
to quote one a only, “the faith of Catholics while 
pom to purify it and provide a better knowledge 
of true life higher than any church and away beyond any 
sort of religious confession.” These last words were taken 
from one of the Y.M.C.A.’s own publications. It was to 
combat this that Benedict XV in 1920 appealed to the Knights 
of Colombus, who had also been working in Italy until the 
close of the war, with generous impartial assistance to all 
without distinction; and that great body of Catholic workers 
responded to the appeal, coming back this time as straight 
Catholic workers to meet the anti-Catholic proselytism on 
its own ground, in provision for the growing generation 
of Italians of recreation centres under Catholic auspices in 
a Catholic atmosphere. The “Oratory of St. Peter” was 
completed and presented to the Pope eighteen months ago; 
four other centres are almost ready, and will be inaugurated 
very soon. Others have been here for years past; the Irish 
Christian Brothers, two Congregations of English Nuns, 
and the American Paulist Fathers have recently joined the 
workers for the Preservation of the Faith. The same need 
was seen to be urgent immediately after the Armistice, in 
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Palestine. It brought forth the Letter on the Preservation 
of the Faith there of June, 1920, endorsed in a later 
Consistorial Allocution by Benedict XV. A number of 
Protestant organizations were taking advantage of their 
financially favoured position to attract Catholic children 
into their schools. 

Relations between Church and State came to the fore 
very markedly during the Pontificate of Benedict XV. 
As regards the outside world in general, a remarkable rush 
of nations to Rome was seen. Great Britain led the way 
at Christmas, 1914, with the mission headed by Sir Henry 
Howard; Holland followed; and, during the Pontificate, 
the number of states having diplomatic relations with the 
Holy See increased from twelve to twenty-five—a remark- 
able contradiction, in fact, to the Masonic prophecy issued 
at the beginning of the war that one of its results would 
be the end of any influence or prestige that remained to 
the Papacy. The announced object of Great Britain was 
that its policy, reasons, aims, intentions and conduct in 
the war might be rightly understood at the Holy See. 
Diplomatic intercourse thus begun has been seen to be 
useful and has been continued. It is the recognition of 
this usefulness that has urged Governments towards rela- 
tions; and nowhere is it more clearly realized than in Rome 
that the tie between it and Governments to-day is, in 
almost every case, purely material; Rome is proportionately 
unruffed when Governments go back on their determina- 
tion, as Holland has just done. The return of France, 
completed in June, 1922, was the outstanding diplomatic 
feature of the Pontificate. The most notable absentees 
are the United States, to whom a religious representative, 
an Apostolic Delegate, is sent, and Italy, which stands in 
a category of its own. 

Officially and juridically there is no change in the rela- 
tions between the Holy See and Italy. Unofficially the 
dispositions on each side are excellent, and there are facilities 
for obviously necessary intercourse, mutually useful. And 
during the Pontificate much occurred to introduce a new 
atmosphere; Benedict XV, on one point, modified old 
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tradition and allowed also in general practice a change in 
the traditional action of Catholics in relation to the State. 
The Encyclical of June, 1920, said that, for the sake of 
peace, a “encouraging the concord between civilized 
nations which is maintained and fostered by the modern 
custom of visits and meetings at which the Heads of States 
and Princes are accustomed to treat of matters of special 
importance, We would not be unwilling to relax in some 
measure the severity of the conditions justly laid down 
by Our Predecessors when the civil power of the Apostolic 
See was overthrown, against the official visits of the Heads 
of Catholic States to Rome.” The reason for the modifica- 
tion in practice was thus made clear; the saving clause on 
the “Roman Question” immediately following was as 
explicit as could possibly be, and is upheld by the strict 
protocol in practice, as has been seen during the visits of the 
Sovereigns of Belgium in April, 1922; the President of 
the Argentine Republic in July, 1922; and the Sovereigns 
of Spain in November, 1923. 

“ Atmosphere” changed gradually with the “changed 
circumstances of the times,” actual but unofficial partici- 
pation of Catholics in the life of the nation progressed 
inevitably and was stamped with the seal of authority by 
the permission, never expressed, there being no need for 
outward expression, but not to be doubted, for the founda- 
tion of the Popular Party, with a priest as political secretary, 
in the early days of 1919. By relaxation of the Non 
expedit in increasing measure at succeeding elections, 
Pius X had allowed Catholics to vote and to be elected 
members of Parliament for the purpose of combating 
danger to religion and the common weal, but such action 
remained always subject to the ecclesiastical authority; 
after 1919 they took their places, acted, voted and were 
elected as members of a political party—not a Catholic 
Party—such a thing was and remained inadmissible—but 
a party evidently composed of Catholics with a Catholic 
priest as political secretary. While, then, under Pius X 
the political action of Catholics was part of “Catholic 
Action” under ecclesiastical direction, this newly-estab- 
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lished action of the Popular Party was entirely independent 
of the Holy See. Animated by curiously varied political 
and social ideas and intentions, Catholics threw themselves 
enthusiastically into the waters of Italian politics, at no 
time limpid, at that moment particularly turbid. The 
Popular Party went through many vicissitudes, earning, 
in the purely political world, considerable unpopularity, 
This need not by any means be put entirely to its discredit, 
but it militated against its effectiveness for good. Further, 
it introduced a complication in the general outlook of 
Italians with regard to Catholic things and people labelled 
Catholic, and this at a moment when, for varied reasons 
and under varied impulse, Italians were revising their old 
outlook on religion, the Church, the relations of their 
country with the Holy See. This change of outlook, 
caused, subjectively, by the religious feeling aroused under 
the stress of war, objectively by the evidently enhanced 
position and prestige of the Holy See and the particular 
fact of the return of France to Rome, was one of the most 
striking developments of those years. The arrival and 
subsequent vicissitudes of the Popular Party, independent 
of the Holy See, separate from Catholic Action, but in 
actual fact made up largely of the same component 
members, complicated things. The confusion resulting 
troubled the last months of the Pontificate of Benedict XV. 
The establishment of a clear understanding in the minds 
of Catholics was shown by the Ubi arcano Dei to be one 
of the main intentions of the succeeding Pontiff. 

We find, then, the Holy See in a position of remarkably 
increased prestige and influence in the world. We find 
among Italians, and in the world in general too, considera- 
tion growing from subconscious to conscious of the simple 
truth about the Papacy, spiritual and material. And we 
find “the old anticlericalism dead **»—Masonry, that is— 
daring no outward expression of its malevolence. The 
last item to chronicle in that regard was symptomatic. 
The Mason-directed Giordano Bruno Association appealed 
in 1918 to all Italian patriots to unite in a protest against 
the “‘ Defeatism ” of the Vatican and Catholics. The reply 
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of the most representative patriots in Italy, the Nationalists, 
was a direct refusal: they were “for Italy, not for anti- 
clericalism.” 

The Craft, however, still retained its hidden control of 
the fabric of the State. The first obvious thing to note in 
Giolitti’s Memories of My Life is that the first years of 
his political career were passed in bureaucracy, of which 
he was a very able and hard-working member, and that 
later his government of the country, his twelve years’ 
Dictatorship, was carried on through bureaucracy. And 
Italian bureaucracy was entirely permeated, in several 
departments, and, those most closely concerned with 
matters closely concerning the Church, by Freemasonry. 
Nathan’s fall and the country’s spiritual refinding of itself 
had not eliminated the old danger, which had just gone 
underground. That was perfectly well understood at the 
Vatican; and it is the fortune of Italy that it was equally 
well understood by the man to whom the Government of 
the country was entrusted in 1922. The man who had 
fought the attempted control of the Craft over the Party 
in which he was then working, Socialism, in 1914, turned 
his first attack in 1922 against the danger to the country 
of the “State within the State.’ Here, too, we find the 
explanation of the amazing fraternization of Catholics 
in the Popular Party with Freemasons, Socialists and 
Republicans on “the Aventine” later on. It lay in the 
complete failure to understand the new situation. Fascism 
stated frankly that it came to instal a new regime. The 
meaning of the words could not penetrate into the brains 
of politicians who had lived on and in politics under the 
old conditions; they could only interpret them in the sense 
of a new administration, similar to the replacement of, say, 
a “Democratic-Liberal ” by a “ Liberal-Democratic,” or 
any other catchword in use, Government. In the same 
way the Freemason comfortably established in bureaucracy 
could not envisage any system under which he should not 
control administration. When it began to be seen that 
in the new regime there was place neither for Parlia- 
mentarianism nor Freemasonry, all those who had lived 
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by those things united in opposition, four-fifths of 
“the Aventine” being rendered even more furious by 
Mussolini’s open recognition of religion and the Church. 

We find, too, a firm stand taken, and strengthened by 
the advent of Catholic determination in the government 
of the nation and the city, against encroachment (such as 
the foolishly advertised intention of American Methodists 
to build a huge temple and college on Monte Mario to 
eclipse St. Peter’s) of so-called religion, which for the 
Italian is not religion, but the denial of his religion. Lastly, 
we find the beginning of a desire among Italian Catholics 
to free their “Catholic Action” from political and social 
snares. 


Il 


Then Pius XI took charge. “The Restoration of all 
things in Christ”—that seems simple now, now that 
we have had it illustrated in word and action during 
three years. Pius XI found the way prepared for the 
formulation of this motto, and he found great occasions 
ready to aid him in impressing it. The Eucharistic 
Congress here, only a few months after his Coronation, 
gave him occasion for the “ Reign of Christ in the Holy 
Eucharist ”; the Holy Year led him through his principal 
Jubilee Intention, Peace, to the new feast of Christ King. 
If Papal “genius” is an admissible phrase, one sees it in 
Pius XI’s utilization of existing circumstances, added to 
consecutiveness in seizing new opportunities and fitting 
all into a big frame of his own designing. He has con- 
tinued Benedict; certainly, in all that appertains to Peace. 
He has thrown back to Pius; certainly, in many things, 
the conception of Catholic Action particularly. And he 
has also seized opportunities for the inculcation of some- 
thing very much his own. 

His first act was typical. To tell the Cardinals only 
a few minutes after his election that he would give the first 
blessing Urbi et Orbi from the outside balcony, the first 
time since 1870, might seem a sudden determination. 
But he is a man of thought before action, and we may well 
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uess that the possibility of the burden being put on him 
had not been absent from his thoughts a moment since the 
fifty-three Cardinals went into Conclave—for even then 
by very general outside consent he had been elected—and 
surely the Divine guidance of the Holy Ghost is asked, 
and comes individually as collectively. The blessing to 
the city and the world, accompanied by that succinctly 
perfect communiqué, was, we see now, the seal on the 
position of the Holy See in the world as Pius XI received 
it: “Italy will never have to fear hurt from the Holy 
See” of the first Encyclical was the natural sequence to 
Benedict’s “not by foreign arms” of 1915. Similarly, 
attention to Pius XI’s thoughts on “Catholic Action,” 
caught by the illuminative reference in the Ubi arcano Det, 
has been increasing ever since. That looks like a throw- 
back to the previous Pius with Benedict an interlude. So, 
in a way, it may be, but the conception has for its basis of 
fact the position of the Catholic in public life reached in 
the previous Pontificate. 

So, in the Pontificate of Pius XI, as regards the special 
subject of these notes, the line of thought is not so much 
the destruction of the bad as the stabilization of life on 
the good. Actually we have seen the civil power take 
over for completion the fight carried on in previous 
Pontificates by the Church, which is left free to inaugurate 
the new era envisaged under the “‘ Peace of Christ in the 
Kingdom of Christ,” its actual outward sign the new feast 
of Christ King. If we like to let our imagination range 
to the impossible, we may fancy a conversation between 
Pius XI and Mussolini. ‘“ You,” Pius might say, “ carry 
out the work which is administratively yours, put your 
heel on Freemasonry which has been the origin of nine- 
tenths of the trouble in Italy; I, with God’s help, with 
prayer and the work of my Catholic Action, will turn my 
efforts towards stabilizing the true Christian foundations 
of civil life.” In reply to which the Prime Minister need 
do no more than quote himself: “ What I want, what we 
all want, is good citizens; good citizenship must have a 
moral foundation; the only moral foundation for the Italian 
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is his Catholic religion; therefore to be a good Italian you 
must be a good Catholic.” There is the intimate con- 
nection between 1910 and 1925. We are not going to 
see the perfect world, Italian or universal, established in 
five minutes, but we do see, in retrospect, Nathan at 
Porta Pia, Freemasonry and American Methodists jubilant, 
Pius X’s protest. To-day we see the Secret Societies Law, 
Nathan’s successor going straight from his installation on 
the Capitol as Governor of Rome down to the Gesu, 
where the Pope’s Cardinal Vicar was seeing the old year 
and era out, and the new in, with Te Deum and Bene- 
diction. These things are just events, happenings, but 
they are signs too. 

When, then, we regard Pius XI’s three years under the 
higher conception of the “ Kingdom ” and no longer just 
with reference to the particular obstacle to its spread, 
everything is seen to hang together. Connecting threads 
are seen between happenings, seemingly of purely worldly 
interest, of religio-political and religio-social interest, and 
the strictly religious “Kingdom.” Every happening has 
its place in the fabric of the supreme conception. In this 
light we must judge every event and every utterance, from 
the Letters to Cardinal Gasparri and the Archbishop of 
Genoa, and Mgr. Pizzardo’s visit to that city on the 
occasion of the Conference, at the very beginning of the 
Pontificate; the Letter on the Ruhr a few months later, 
right through to the Consistorial Allocution and_ the 
generous tribute to the civil power, with the accompanying 
“threshold ” passage of December last. In this light must 
be balanced all the political vicissitudes: France, Briand, 
Associations Diocésaines, Herriot, the definite end of the 
Protectorate, the protocol for Cardinal Cerretti’s Berretta, 
Mexico, Czekoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Holland, the Con- 
cordats, the Apostolic Delegation in China, the Apostolic 
Visitation to India; such religious utterances as the 
eulogy of the United States at the Consistory of March, 
1924, and other Consistorial Allocutions, every balanced 
word on the relations between the Holy See and the 
civil power, the tacit permission to three prelates to 
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help with their expert knowledge the Government’s Com- 
mission for the Reform of the Ecclesiastical Legislation 
of the Kingdom—a landmark this; every balanced word, 
again, of due approval or necesasry criticism since Fascism 
took over government. In the ecclesiastico-political and 
social world, every balanced word, once more, on priests 
and politics, priests and the press, the conduct of the 
Popular Party and the association of Catholics in it with 
Freemasonry, everything concerning Catholics and political 
and social life—all this in intimate connection with, and 
thought out approach to, the “ Kingdom.” In the religious 
field, all the great things which stand out of themselves 
and want no recording here; reference may perhaps be 
allowed to one note, ever accentuated, one line of thought 
running through every utterance and action, from Cardinal 
van Rossum’s visit to Holland and the Baltic countries, 
through the Ecclesiam Dei and the Nicene Centenary 
celebrations, to the last word on the Holy Year and the 
Encyclical on Christ King—the “one fold and one 
Shepherd.” 

The thoughts of the Holy See have no longer to be 
riveted on Nathan and Giordano Bruno; certainly they do 
not, they cannot overlook the insidious danger of the air-fed 
“religion” of the American Y.M.C.A.—and did not 
Pius XI repeat only recently the Holy Office warning of 
five years ago?—they cannot but be moved by the pathetic 
irony of the T'u es Petrus in the Abbey, the pathetic sin- 
cerity of the “religious truth is relative” which we read from 
an Anglican a few days ago; but in the big outlook the wa 
is now clear, and particularly so in Italy, for them to lift 
themselves to the constructive height of the “ Kingdom.” 
That is the difference between 1910, when the Protest of 
the saintly Pius X really got the upper hand, and 1925. 


L. J. S. WOOD. 
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-WHO ARE THE 
ENGLISH? 


OT many years ago, before the war, the best 

historians in all countries were agreed, with slight 
shades of difference, that the settlement of the transmarine 
Saxons and Jutes and Angles in this country was one, 
east of the line of the Severn, of a very complete, popula- 
tion-changing kind. Writers of the weight of Freeman 
and Stubbs and Green, of Guizot and Taine and Thierry 
and Ozanam in France, not to mention the learned 
Germans, who might be supposed prejudiced, and their 
researches did not confirm the tradition which really is in 
the very blood of the English, and also still rather antagon- 
istically in that of their old foes, the Welsh and Irish. 
Then came war against the Germans, for the first time 
of our history, in alliance with French and Italians, and 
after that a new view has caught on with numbers of 
people not well enough educated to distinguish between 
current feelings and scientific history, and, moreover, 
always apt to take the word of a self-convinced writer who 
is master of a lucid and brilliantly dogmatic style, such as 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc, himself a Frenchman by origin, though 
an enthusiastic South Saxon by residence, adoption, and 
grace. This view is that our so-called ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors” are only in an infinitesimally small degree 
our ancestors at all; that the German and Scandinavian 
lands only contributed to our breed through some roving 
bands of pirates under vigorous chiefs, who made settle- 
ments of the eastern coast, and sat there on the top of a 
subjugated but not seriously diminished population of the 
Romanized-Celtic order. Why, then, did the language, 
including almost all the place-names, up to the Welsh and 
Cornish borders on the west, and to the Scottish Highlands 
on the north, become Teutonic or Teutonized? One 
answer given of late to this deadly question is that the 
Catholic Church leaders, coming from Rome, and having 
an ecclesiastical quarrel with the British Churchmen, pushed 
the Saxon tongue, with the patronage of the Saxon chiefs 
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whom they had converted, until they made everyone use 
it instead of the previously existing language. A most 
incredible supposition—that Roman missionaries should 
have destroyed a provincial Latin in favour of a barbarian 
language, badly known to themselves, or that even if 
they had wished they should have been able to achieve 
this transmutation. 

What like was Britain at the close of the Roman civil 
and military occupation, which had lasted rather more than 
three centuries, a period as long as from about 1600 to 
the present time? Evidently much of the territory—the 
very heavy or the very light soil—was forest or moorland, 
bog and fen. The best then available lands—the light 
dry chalk and other soils—were no doubt in the occupa- 
tion of Roman and other planters, and among them some 
native Britons who had prospered. Latifundia, wide 
estates, surrounded the large villas, the homes of the 
planters. Rural industry was probably much more pastoral 
than arable. Those who worked on the land were a servile 
population, depressed Britons, and slaves imported from 
various countries. Here and there at the mouth of a river 
had sprung up a town like Londinium, inhabited mostly 
by foreign traders and merchants in the country products, 
in haste to make their pile and retire to their own more 
pleasing country, and by their servile labourers. Other 
small towns had arisen round the Roman military stations, 
and there were some good roads connecting these towns 
and the seaports. The current general language was, no 
doubt, as in Gaul and Spain, a provincial Latin. Probably 
the Celtic then talked in Wales was as little understood 
in most parts of Britain in a.D. 400 as now in 1926. 
The names of towns were Latin or Latinized. 

In Gaul, Spain, Italy, the bulk of the population, though 
much diminished, remained as before, notwithstanding A 
Germanic invasions, and so did the Latinized language 
and place-names. The invaders, being in a small minority, 
they and their language gradually sank into, and were 
merged in, the population and language of the conquered 
races. But in Britain the language of the Saxon invaders 
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took the place of that of the invaded, except that the 
mountaineers of Cambria and Caledonia went on talki 
Gaelic as before, the invasion not having extended to lands 
so little worth occupation by the Saxon farmer. Here and 
in Cornwall the Celtic survived the English, as it had 
survived the Roman, invasion. In the rest of Britain 
many Celtic names survived, but up to the borders 
of Wales, Cornwall, and the Scottish Highlands, almost 
every name for every village, farm, and piece of land 
became Saxon. A few Latin words remained, those for 
objects unknown in old Saxondom beyond the sea— 
castrum, stratum, etc., a few others of some aboriginal 
or other origin—slave talk most likely—and that was all 
left after the deluge. Could this have happened had 
there not been a very complete change of population? 
The language went because those who spoke it had gone, 
A language can indeed be changed in certain conditions, 
given time enough, by a dominant and ruling minority 
without any great change in the population. Latin almost 
entirely supplanted the original tongues in Gaul and Spain 
and Northern Italy, and modern English, within recent 
times, has almost completely substituted itself for Irish 
in Ireland. But then Latin in the first case, and English 
in the second, was a highly cultivated and world-useful 
language, good for commerce and all other purposes, 
competing in a civilized age against barbarous and still 
quite undeveloped tribal tongues. In each case the 
stronger language killed the weaker in its infancy, before 
it had time to grow and adjust itself to the uses of the 
modern world. In each case, too, the victorious lan 
had at its back a powerful Government teaching it in 
schools and colleges, and using it in its offices and courts 
of law. But in the case of Britain a barbarous and un | 
developed tongue, of no use in most of the civilized world, 
unbacked by any strong Government, took the place of 
a highly developed and world-used Latin. No; the 
only rational explanation of the great change of language 
in this case is that of very complete substitution 
of a Saxon—that is, of an English—population for 4 
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Romanized-Celtic, east of the Severn and south of the 
Highlands. These early English were farmers, strongly 
individualistic, much like the Boers in South Africa, lived 
domestically in their hams and tons, and their wives 
brought up the children in their own speech just as they 
did when they lived on the other side of the German 
Ocean. The serfs of a former race kept on the farms had 
to learn the few words of English necessary for their use; 
the farmers did not have to learn their brogue. 

The reason why, up to the limits of the land worth 
taking, the northern invaders made so far more complete 
a settlement in Britain than they did in Gaul or Spain 
seems to have been threefold. One cause was that the 
Britons, not so long annexed to the Roman Empire as 
their southern neighbours, had been less softened and 
rendered unfit to defend themselves in war; another cause 
was that the Saxons, having to come by sea in small ships, 
could not, like the Goths and Vandals, enter the province 
in great host, which, when the legions had collapsed, made 
resistance by the pacific and well-tamed civil population 
hopeless. The third cause was that the Saxon tribes, being 
less pre-civilized, were even more ferocious in their war 
methods than the Goths and Vandals, who had mostly been 
converted to the Christian religion, of a kind, before they 
entered the empire. Men will desperately defend them- 
selves against a perfectly merciless and barbarous foe who 
would not put up a resistance against a comparatively 
civilized invader. Such resistance seemed the more pos- 
sible just because the Saxons arrived in detachments and 
gradually. But this very resistance led to the extirpation 
or expulsion of the race more civilized but weaker in war. 
The case resembled in some respects that of the gradual 
occupation of North America by the sturdy settlers 
descended from these same English who a thousand years 
earlier had taken possession of old Britain. They also 
came gradually in small shiploads to New England, so 
that the native tribes were able to make a good deal of 
serious resistance. The English came with their wives 


and children, occupied land, and gradually shot out the 
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Red Indians, or drove them west. This is exactly what 
happened, in its most complete form, all through the most 
of Britain. By the time that the first Roman missionaries 
landed at Ebbsfleet there was hardly a trace of the popula- 
tion which had occupied these regions 1$0 years earlier, 
No doubt the English farmers kept some of the human 
livestock found on the Roman villas, and bred some Saxon 
children out of slave women; but since the paternal strain 
is always, on the whole, the dominant, character-giving, 
strain, and their own women were guarded by racial pride, 
like modern Englishwomen in the Fast, this slight mixture 
would not materially affect the type of the race. The 
Saxon feeling was no doubt like that of the English in 
Ireland, who by the Statute of Kilkenny in 1367 made 
it law that “the alliance of. the English by marriage with 
any Irish” should be high treason. 

The Saxon conquest was slow, and as time went on, and 
the English were gradually Christianized and humanized, 
the process of extirpation and expulsion largely lost its 
primitive vigour. In the west, outside the still indepen- 
dent Welsh clans, the English permitted Britons to live, 
though in subjection. The Venerable Bede says that St 
Aldhem, who lived about 630 to 710, wrote an excellent 
book against the ecclesiastical errors of “the Britons, and 
of many of the Britons who were in subjection to the 
West Saxons,” in Cornwall, presumably, and along the 
Welsh border. After their very decisive defeat by King 
Oswald of Northumbria about 630, the Britons who 
wished to remain independent withdrew behind the Severn, 
and those who remained in the north-west “ submitted to 
the English.” Bede says that “all the provinces and 
nations of Britain,” in which term he included that which 
we now call Scotland, “which are divided into four 
languages—that is, Britons, Picts, Scots, and English” 
(Angli)—became subject to Oswald, the supreme chief 
or Bretwalda of his time. Of these the English were the 
most widely spread and powerful, and probably much the 
most numerous. Under favouring circumstances it does 
not take long for a race to grow. The English, by the time 
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that Bede wrote his history, had been in Britain over 250 
years; in the time of Oswald, about which he was writing, 
over 170 years. When we annexed Canada, in 1760, the 
French colonial population was about 60,000; it is now, 
166 years later, with practically no additions from France, 
well over three millions, besides those who have left it for 
the States. The English colonists who settled in New 
England and Virginia during the first half of the sixteenth 
century had become a population of three millions by 1770, 
chiefly by birth increase, though aided by further emigra- 
tion from home. Probably the migration from the Baltic 
and North Sea shores into Britain was at least as long and 
continuous as that in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries into America. Tacitus says that he 
ees the Germans to be indigenous in their own 
country. And why? Because, he says, “ who would leave 
Asia, or Africa, or Italy to seek Germany, a formless land, 
a harsh climate, wretched either to see or to cultivate, unless 
it were his own fatherland?” These reasons for non- 
emigration into ancient Germany were also powerful 
reasons for emigration out of it. There was, in fact, a 
long out-drawn passage of the tribesmen from the sandy 
and barren soils of the Baltic coast to the fat soil and more 
temperate climate of Britain, so that the old dwelling-places 
were at one time half depopulated. 


Not desire for empire, but land-hunger, felt by a race 
of Boer-like farmers in search of better soil and larger 
space, it was that made the Saxon so thoroughly displace 
the Briton over the larger extent of the island, and the 
violence of the methods of disappropriation caused a hatred 
between the two races, unlike anything in Gaul, which 
prevented them from commingling. St Aldhem shows in 
a letter how rigidly drawn was the line in the seventh 
century. He writes: 


Beyond the mouth of the Severn the priests of Cambria, proud 
of the purity of their morals, have such a horror of communication 
with us that they refuse to pray with us in the churches, or to seat 
themselves at the same table; more than this, what is left from 
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our meals is thrown to dogs and swine, the dishes and bottles we 
have used have to be rubbed with sand, or purified by fire, before 
they will condescend to touch them, The Britons give us neither 
the salutation nor the kiss of peace ; and if one of us went to live 
in their country, the natives would hold no communication with 
him till after he had been made to endure a penance of forty days, 


This Brahmin-like abhorrence must have made inter- 
marriage almost impossible, and thereby contributed to the 
racial purity of both the English and Welsh populations, 

“The Britons,” says the Vita of Guthlac, “deadly 
enemies of the Saxon race, disturbed the nation of the 
English (Anglorum gentem) by wars, raids, and open de- 
vastations.” Bede says that the Britons resisted both 
as to divine things and human, but could not succeed, 
because, although they were partly independent, they were 
nowhere entirely free from the power of the English. 
Saxon writers were always talking of their gens or natio, 
which they knew to be definite and distinct, a separate 
nation within this island. They would say of someone 
nobili stirpe gentis Anglorum progenitus. And they knew 
perfectly well that this nation came from the German lands, 
“ the cradles of our race,” Bede calls them. They had not 
forgotten their continental origin any more than the New 
Englanders of the eighteenth century had forgotten their 
English one, and they were perhaps, as the conquering 
race, just as proud of it as the Normans were of coming 
from Normandy. Bede says of Egbert, who contemplated 
a missionary expedition to Germany: “ He knew that in 
Germania there are nations”—and here he names some 
German tribes—“from whom the English or Saxons 
(Angli vel Saxones), who now inhabit Britain, are known 
(noscuntur) to have derived their race and origin.” The 
reason why the English missionaries were so success- 
ful in Germany was because they only had to 
speak their own language to be understood. The two 
branches of the language had not diverged so much perhaps 
as the English now in actual use in America has diverged 
from that now spoken in England. F. Ozanam gives a 
passage from a catechism used for German converts in 
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the eighth century. Even now an English schoolboy could 
almost translate it correctly from knowledge of his own 
language. The Anglo-Saxon missionary, Winfred of 
Crediton, called St Boniface, who died in the lower 
Rhineland in 755, in a letter to all English bishops and 
regular and secular clergy, asks their prayers for the 
conversion of the Continental Saxons, and says: “ Have 
pity on them, for they themselves are wont to say to us, 
‘We are of one blood and bone.’” 

What did happen was that the Saxons and Angles who 
came to Britain made far more rapid progress in mind and 
manners than their cousins who remained on the far side 
of the German Ocean. The Saxons when Alfred reigned 
were morally and intellectually far in advance of the obstin- 
ate heathen Saxons who were making so stubborn a resist- 
ance to the armies of Charlemagne; they had, indeed, 
perhaps become almost too much softened for those times 
by Catholic and Roman influences, otherwise they would 
hardly have succumbed so easily first to the wild Danish 
and then to the ordered Norman-French invasions. The 
Saxons who remained on the Continent remained in a 
Germany which had hardly been touched, except on the 
Rhine and the Danube, by Roman civilization; and, more- 
over, it was naturally the most conservative and least enter- 
prising who stayed by the cold and barren shores of the 
Baltic and North Sea when so much was to be gained by 
migration to Britain. These remained among all their 
old barbarous and pagan associations, deified trees and 
fountains, while those who went to Britain found them- 
selves on a Christianized and Romanized soil, as F. 
Ozanam says, “sur un sol déja chrétien, ou leurs fables 
n’avaient pas de racines, ces barbares dépaysés laissaient des 
ouvertures plus faciles a la prédication.” They found 
themselves in a land, which indeed they soon covered with 
ruins, full of Roman buildings, towns, and above all of good 
roads, those great pioneers of civilization. So that, although 
their first untransmuted barbarism had the effect of plant- 
ing them as a nation of unmixed blood on a soil soon pretty 
well cleared by their devastations, yet the influences eman- 
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ating from the pre-existing civilization made the new 
settlers easily transmutable. 

In the result of time and events, there have, of course, 
been large later infusions of Celtic blood from Wales, 
Ireland, and the Scottish Highlands, and the Norman 
Conquest and later historical doings brought in a stron 
strain from France; but the dominant strain in the English 
race is now, as it always has been, the Teutonic-Scandi- 
navian. The result of the early conquest, much earlier than 
in Northern Germany, by the Catholic and Roman Church, 
followed by the long Norman-French civil and military 
domination, was that this fundamentally Teutonic-English 
people received a Latin culture. The Norman Conquest 
made all the difference to English history. Thomas 
Campbell expresses this well in his fine “Lines on the 


Camp Hill, near Hastings” : 


I climbed to yon heights 

Where the Norman encamped him of old, 
With his bowmen and knights, 

And his banner all burnished with gold. 


At the Conqueror’s side 
There his minstrelsy sat harp in hand, 
In pavilion wide, 


And they chaunted the deeds of Roland 


Still the ramparted ground 

With a vision my fancy inspires, 
And I hear the trump sound, 

As it marshalled our Chivalry’s sires. 


On each turf of that mead 

Stood the captors of England’s domains, 
Who ennobled her breed 

And high-mettled the blood in her veins. 


That is exactly what happened. But while this branch 
of the Teutonic family was thus roughly hammered into 
some shape, and slowly received a Latin culture, their 
kinsmen on the Continent received no culture, or one much 
less deeply penetrating, from the Latin world, and had to 
evolve one slowly and imperfectly for themselves. We, 
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then, are a Teutonic people with a largely imbibed (by 
now) Latin culture, just as our language has Teutonic 
foundations with a.Latin superstructure and formation of 
sentences. Dryden says of our tongue, comparing it with 
the French, “so thinly regular ” : 


Our sturdy Teuton yet will art obey, 
More fit for manly thought, and strengthened by allay. 


We should, for this very reason, be able to understand, 
if we took the trouble to do so, both the Germanic and the 
Latin races better than they understand each other, and to 
mediate between them. As, indeed, we seem to have done 
of late. 

As the fundamental words in English are Teutonic but 
the form in which they are arranged in speaking and 
writing is modernized Latin, so the underlying English 
nature is Saxon, but its mode of manifestation is more 
light and gracious. The tragedies of Shakespeare could 
hardly have been written by a Frenchman, nor his comedies 
by a German. 

No, it is too late, and in vain, for John Bull to pretend 
to be a Romanized Celt, even to please so capable a writer 
as Mr. Hilaire Belloc. He does not even look the part. 
Do you wish to visualize race distinction? Compare then, 
in mind and body, a Norfolk farmer with one in Kerry or 
Galway. What a contrast! But compare the Norfolk 
farmer with one from Holland or Denmark, and the Kerry 
farmer with one from Brittany or the Vendée, and you 
will find in each case strong points of resemblance. Racial 
type in its most unadulterated form comes out in children. 
What English child has not preferred the tales of Grimm 
and Hans Andersen and the German ballads rendered by 
Walter Scott and others, or the romances of Fouqué, to any 
corresponding products of France or Italy or Ireland? A 
soldier in the ranks, who had been at Cologne, said to me: 
“We get on better with the Germans than with the French.” 
I asked: “ How’s that?” He said: ‘The Germans are 
more like us.” Intimately and fundamentally, thus, by 
reason and virtue of our descent, we are more one with 
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the Germans. But, intellectually, by reason and virtue of 
our Latin-derived culture, we are more in touch with the 
Latin peoples. 

In the Protestant Revolution of the sixteenth century, 
the line of demarcation between the nations which became 
dominantly Protestant and those which remained Catholic 
almost exactly coincided with the line which divided the 
old Roman Empire and sphere of influence from the inde- 
pendent “ Barbarians.” The part of Germany which re- 
mained Catholic was along the Rhine and Danube, in the 
west and south. Herman Hefele. in his Der Katholicismus 
in Deutschland, remarks: “It may not be the mere play of 
chance that precisely that part of Germany remains faithful 
to the Roman Church which had experienced in a more 
lasting and intensive way the — of Roman dominion 
and the influence of Latin culture.”* But there was one 
singular exception, that of the old Roman province of 
Britain. The mass of the English then followed, with some 
slight modifications due to political circumstances, such as 
the retention of Bishops, the course taken by Lutherans 
and Calvinists on the Continent. The same motive cause 
worked in this matter upon kindred temperament and near 
relationship. It was one remote result of the fact that in 
Gaul, Spain, and Italy the Germanic invaders were merged, 
becoming merely an aristocratic and ruling caste, like the 
Norman-French later in England, but that those who came 
to Britain were colonists who cleared the soil from the 
Romanized population, and became by a rapid birth-rate 
the bulk of the people, or the vastly dominant strain in 
the whole mixture. 

What is national character? What is individual 
character? Both a man and a nation are continually 
changing in outward appearance and in mental aspect, yet 
a certain thread of continuity runs through and binds 
together the life history of each. If one collected the im- 
pressions made by the English upon foreign observers 


* Poland, indeed, presents an instance of a population which had never 
been within the Roman Empire or sphere of influence, and yet rem 
Catholic, bly by reason of antipathy to their orthodox Eastern 
Lutheran Western neighbours. 
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during several centuries, certain aspects would continuall 
reappear. They would agree that the English are proud, 

-controlled, self-content, unimpressionable, strong- 
willed, certain of their fundamental superiority to all others, 
practical, indifferent to abstract ideas, good humoured, 
independent, calm. 

In his recent remarkable book, Das Reise-tage Buch 
eines Philosophen (The Travel-Diary of a Philosopher), 
the Esthonian Count Hermann Keyserling makes some 
observations about the English which are flattering or not, 
or both flattering and unflattering, according to the reader’s 
point of view as to the values of life. One need not admire 
a remarkable self-esteem and self-complacency, or agree 
with all our Count’s often apparently too rapid Pectin 20 
tions, but the book, which deals mainly with the Oriental 
nations, is the work of an acute and trained thinker and 
observer, and it is worth knowing how things strike such 
aman. He says: 


So often as I am with representatives of this (the English) people, 
I am struck by the contrast between the poverty of their disposi- 
tions, the limitation of their horizon, and, on the other hand, the 
recognition which they compel from me as from everyone else. 
Even the more significant of them (the highly significant remain 
here, as everywhere, outside the borders of general observation) are 
not to be taken seriously as intellectual beings; they produce an 
effect on me like the animals which, furnished with a number of 
infallible instincts, are perfect in their mastery of a section of 
actuality, but in the rest are blind and incapable. They are 
vastly wanting in originality, and yet, in their own way, are 
originals. Each one thinks, feels, acts, like the others; no soul- 
life conceals surprises. But I must also allow unconditional value 
to the Britons; they present, just as they are, the complete fulfil. 
ment of their possibility, they are entirely what they, at the most, 
could be, . . . This, then, is the foundation of their superiority 
over the other European peoples, which at this time cannot be 
rationally disputed, of the catching character of their speciality ; 
they alone are perfect in their kind, and everyone bows before 
perfection. The much richer nature-disposition of the German has 
not yet found its form, and thus he will never make good with- 
out some compelling reason. But that perfection lies for him also 
within possible reach is proved by one type of German, who, so far, 
presents a perfect expression—the Austrian aristocrat. He may 
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not be worth much—discipline in form may have injured achieve. 
ment ; all the same, he is perfect in his kind. So healso is allowed 
to stand everywhere as self-evident, and the haughty Briton is the 
first to seek for his intercourse. 


Thus, in fact, the English nation, regarded as a whole, has 
over other nations the kind of self-evident superiority and 
advantage which an aristocratic class within a nation, by 
virtue a perfection in its own line, has over other classes, 


The Briton utters commonplaces with the same force of con- 
viction as Galileo in his eppur si musve; correspondingly, he is also 
by far the most perfected man of all Europeans, But—one will 
have a strong doubt whether the absolute ideal of perfection is 
capable of general embodiment. One can be everything else but 
not an Englishman, unless one has been born such. This “ so- 
being ” is conditioned in the strongest way by a thousand details, 
chances, limitations, and prejudices, more than in any other 
expression of European humanity, and the advantages of the 
Englishman can only come to light where these conditions are 
fulfilled. 


This philosophic traveller finds that the Englishman 
in the tropics thrives, for a European, tolerably well, though 
he does not take much trouble to change his habits to 
suit the conditions; and in this he finds new proof that the 
Briton, of all Europeans, possesses an imagination most 
powerfully concentrated within limits. “Thanks to 
centuries of physical culture, the British organism has 
so much become a world for itself that it is only slowly, 
if at all, influenced by outer circumstances.” But his 
kind of independence is at the cost of plasticity and power 
of receiving external influences, so that the Count thinks 
that a man who lives for knowledge, like his much self- 
esteemed self, should thank his Creator that his imagina- 
tion is lacking in this concentration, and rather asserts 
itself in plastic changefulness, in a Protean way. 

The Englishman’s character enables him to govern— 
“only the proud who respects himself also respects others; 
out of the violent Anglo-Saxon developed itself the most 
justly disposed people in Europe, because all virtue begins 
with the I, and thence outward widens its circle.” He 
says also that the English might appear to com- 
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bine achievements on both fields, since they are always 
sportsmen as well as intellectual workers. “In reality they 
exactly prove the impossibility of such a combination. 
Their intellectual level, so far as concerns depth, is, almost 
without exception, lower than that of the German, just 
because their Kalokagathia takes away part of their 
psychical strength.” Hence “the Anglo-Saxon race, in 
many respects the most developed in the world, stands 
religiously at a quite primitive stage. It is so unphiloso- 
phical, so unpsychological, and, in general, so undiffer- 
entiated and unreflective, that, so far as concerns the life 
of the soul, the otherwise important Britons recognize 
without demur forms of religion which, according to our 
judgment, are scarcely any longer suitable to charcoal- 
a But in the material world the Englishman is 
more effective than any European, because he has himself 
so well in hand. ‘“ He is fast anchored on his life-ground.” 
This he owes to a kind of Puritanic “Yoga.” It is 
asceticism gone out of religion and philosophy into busi- 
ness. The Anglo-Saxon, especially in the United States, 
cuts off other pursuits and interests and concentrates on 
his business, only tempered by some definite recreation, 
such as golf or racing. But with him this is a practical 
matter, untouched by theory. Not so with the German. 
In recent times, says the late Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, 
in his book, published during the war, The German Soul, 
“a spirit of sheer moneymaking and boundless commer- 
cialism, which more or less penetrates and vulgarizes us 
all, and which we ourselves rather than they began, has, 
in the German, found a lodging within an incredibly 
vehement and concentrated, systematic and visionary soul.” 
One other real compliment is paid to the English by 
Count Keyserling—that they have known how not only to 
maintain but to increase the vast power of Form: 


Now that no one any longer believes in divinely given power, 
the more weight is given by them (the English) to externals, for 
the visible appearance reacts on the heart ; the looser the bonds 

the parts of the Empire become, the more individuals 


individualize themselves, so much the more does Government 
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bring the symbolic into the foreground. The British King, 
actually only one official among others, and with less real power 
than his Minister, is surrounded with an appearance of majesty for 
which Shah Jehan might envy him. 


If the English have qualities where the Germans have 
defects and defects where the Germans have qualities, 
this, it might be said, disproves the idea that both come 
in the main from the same original stock. Not at all. 
Two brothers or near cousins, in later life, after going 
through absolutely unlike experiences, work, passions, 
adventures, habitats, will physically and mentally be very 
likely antithetically opposite. And yet, if they meet, they 
will feel they have in common an undefinable but none the 
less fundamental something which makes a unity between 
them, and separates and distinguishes them both from 
others. This feeling as often as not produces irritation. 
A brother feels—“ He ought to be like me, is like me, 
and yet has opposing opinions and sentiments.” Keyser- 
ling, in another publication, Deutschlands wahre 
politische Mission, insists that the Englishman is a trul 
political being, and the German as truly an unpolitical 
The Englishman has a will to power or to rule so intimately 
one with his very inmost self that he is not conscious of it, 
and therefore has a natural ability, and consequently a 
good title, to rule, and while others, and, indeed, he him- 
self, hardly realized what he was doing, has achieved its 
practical result—the greatest and strongest Empire that the 
world has ever known. The German has no inbred and 
natural will to rule; the claim on his side to positive world- 
power was all theory, and therefore manifested itself under 
the last Hohenzollern in self-consciousness, a kind of im- 
perial pose, as of a man not truly one with his attitude, 
which at once aroused the resentment, alarm, and opposi- 
tion of his neighbours. 

If one reflects upon the so essentially different histories 
of the continental and insular branches of this northern 
family, one can see, more or less, how this distinction came 
to be. The land configurations of Western Europe give 
certain moulds, sharply defined by sea and mountain rangés, 
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as France, Spain, Italy, Britain, Ireland, Sweden, into which 
raw human material has been poured liquid at various 
times from the East, and there moulded by the working 
of centuries into very definite and clear-cut national forms. 
But the moulds into which the continental-Teutonic and 
Slav races were thrown were most imperfect—indeed, 
hardly moulds at all. Best of all was the mould into 
which were thrown the Saxons and Scandinavians who 
crossed to Britain, the not too large island surrounded 
by compressing and clear-defining sea. This was the 
starting-point, with all its consequences, of the divergence 
which has made the Germans weak, not in industrial and 
social-economic, but in political sense or instinct, though 
strong and rich in philosophic thought and music, while 
the English are strong in the political sense, but, since 
their energies are objectively directed and drawn outwards, 
weak, on the whole, in the philosophic and intellectual- 
religious sense. The real interest and desire of the German 
and English peoples has run in different channels. “ Du 
bist am Ende was du bist,” says Mephistopheles to Faust. 
Not only Keyserling, but other observant compatriots, 
have told the Germans that their misfortunes came from 
trying to be what they really are not and forgetting to 
be what they really are. Asa result they made, with regard 
to the war, every conceivable political mistake, which 
nations with an hereditary and instinctive political sense, 
like the English, would never have made. They were 
dazzled and misled by too powerful headlights, by theories, 
systems, by the grandiose conceptions of Treitsche and 
Houston Chamberlain in history and Wagner in drama. 
Bismarck dealt with affairs like a practical statesman, 
Wilhelm like an incompetent epic poet, and the nation 
were, for the time being, so little able to discern between 
real strength and the appearance of it that they followed 
poor Wilhelm as faithfully as they had followed the very 
different Bismarck. Keyserling points out that, when the 
Germans have been successful in a political and military 
sense, it has always been due to the existence of great 
men, as under the Hohenstauffen Emperors, under 
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Frederic of Prussia, and Otto von Bismarck, and that in 
the absence of such personalities the success has always 
been followed by collapse, whereas the English nation~— 
since, at any rate, a virtual republic has been substituted 
for hereditary rulers—has pursued a career of almost un- 
broken success and aggrandizement, the national will and 
character being in it, although often, or usually, guided 
by very mediocre statesmen. The Germans have now had 
one of these collapses, but they are far too sound and 
thinking a people not to profit in the end by the experience. 
It can hardly be doubted that they will be in the future, 
as in the past, the most industrially efficient, the most 
serious and painstaking, the best organized, and best 
educated, and, if we really are beginning a long peace 
period, so favourable to their true qualities, the most 
prosperous and successful of modern European nations, 
A defeat, however great, in war is but a temporary, and 
often a salutary, set-back to a rising and vigorous people, 
though to one decaying a defeat, or even a costly victory, 
may be the end of successful life. 

The Germans suffer from a chaotic plenitude of intel- 
lectual and emotional riches, and need in every way the 
condensing and clarifying influence of the Latin style. 
The Catholic and Roman Church, already so strongly 
camped in Germany, if true to itself and Rome, the power 
centre of objective reality and strong common sense, can 
give to the German people, if they will receive it, the 
cure of that excessive subjectivism and romantic emo- 
tionalism, and openness to every invading impression and 
theory, which, if it has enriched their philosophy, poetry, 
and music, has prevented them from seeing things as they 
really are, isolated them from the rest of Europe, and so 
led them to disaster. Here I agree with Mr. Belloc. The 
Roman culture makes all the difference. The English have 
had it largely through the effects of the Norman Conquest 
and subsequent close relations with France and Italy, 
their German kinsmen only in a fainter and much less pene- 
trating degree. 

BERNARD HOLLAND. 
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TWO DECADES OF 
CATHOLIC MUSIC 


OR the first time since 1539 there appears to be some 
E jastification for taking an optimistic view of the style 
and execution of the music used in the services of the 
Church in England. A tint of rose begins to deck the 
cheek of the pallid Muse. Owing to the inspiration of a 
recent Pontiff, we have been enriched by certain restaura- 
tiones in Christo, all faithfully and proudly recorded except 
that small but solid reform in the practice of our liturgical 
music which, by reason either of prejudice, inadvertence, 
obstacles in the way of a general survey, or the elusive 
nature of the art itself, has not, so far as I know, yet found 
a singer. 

Pope Pius X issued in 1903 an Instruction to the whole 
world upon the serious matter of the musical accompani- 
ment of the Liturgy, which had become, as to some extent 
it still remains, an abuse and a scandal. In this important 
edict he laid down the law for those who are privileged 
to provide it. The Paraclete id from the beginning 
covered the Liturgy with a garment of music sui generis, 
holy, artistic, universal; but musicians, taking advantage 
of the necessities of Popes and Bishops, had wantonly 
cast this aside in favour of another more in keeping with 
the demands of a fashionable world. The Bride of Christ 
was not so poor as to be clothed in the tinsel of the stage. 
The music of the Church must be restored. 

Though new to us, this act of the saintly Pope was, sad 
to relate, nothing new in the annals of the Church. It 
merely reiterated what the Supreme Pastors have from 
time to time throughout the centuries been compelled to 
proclaim and what their successors will have occasion to 
repeat, since the nature of man is constant, hating the 
semibreve and loving the dotted crotchet; not that any- 
thing inherently wicked is to be found in the dotted 
crotchet but that it represents the spirit of the world. 
That this recurring necessity of binding-back the church- 
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musician is inevitable is shown by the course of history; 
for whenever the Vicar of Christ has come to be restricted 
in the exercise of his authority by the clash of political 
events or by the malice of hostile Governments, the 
temporary triumph of the lord of the world has been 
invariably reflected in the adulteration of the music of 
the Liturgy. 

Constantine was scarce forgotten when the singing- 
deacons seized upon the praeconium paschale, the exultet, 
as a heaven-sent opportunity for that self-laudation derided 
by St Jerome (Duchesne). We are not expressly told 
how far the debonair Apostate Julian was able to seduce 
this close corporation of singers, but it is significant that 
the Council of Laodicea in 363 indignantly ordered that 
“none should ascend the ambo (the pulpit, to sing) but 
those to whom the duty belonged.” To St Ambrose 
later fell the task of stemming the flood let loose by 
Arius in his Thalia, a collection of heretical hymns sung 
in a manner till then unknown—viz., the metrical style 
and musical idiom of the popular song (Newman). Later 
such a rich and rapid method of success was not to be 
ignored by men like Knox and Luther, for popular music 
has never failed to provide the heresiarch with powerful 
means of propaganda—in fact, the lex canendi is to this 
day a shadow of the lex credendi. Among the great acts 
of the long genealogy of Popes, that of St Gregory in the 
Council of ome, 595, was not the least drastic. The 
deacons had come to regard music as a lever for their own 
gratification and aggrandisement; neglecting their office 
of preaching and the distribution of alms, they cultivated 
their voices, “irritating God, while they pleased the 
people with their accents” (Gevaert). Their monopoly 
was suddenly abolished. The reforms associated with 
Gregory the Great remained effective until, in the later 
Middle Ages, the gradual development out of the chant 
of the new science of harmony gave occasion to the lay- 
singers to indulge in a new licence. Mass music began 
to appear, not only composed in the style, but incorporat- 
ing even the words of the secular songs of the day— 
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nefarious practice which drew from the Popes a threat to 
forbid music altogether. How the advent of Palestrina 
saved the situation is a story well known. The first half 
of the eighteenth century resounds with the fame of the 
Protestant Bach and Handel, by whose genius the Church 
could not humanly be unaffected. Hence the strictures 
of Benedict XIV. From 1750 these two pioneers were 
followed by Mozart, Haydn, Weber, and the rest of the 
Viennese school, whose evil influence upon our music 
still remains even in England, and is the chief subject of 
the Motu proprio of Pius X. 

Famous as they may be as the idols of the tonal craft, 
these men belonged to that race of spiritual court-jesters 
employed by the richer princelings of the Continent to 
while away the tedium of a Sunday morning by means 
of compositions which were, as they were meant to be, 
in a twofold sense, distractions. Their first duty was to 
convert the Mass into a matinée musicale, at which the 
best procurable musicians should assist; the second was 
to create an instrument fitted to parry the thrust of 
conscience, to raise a barrier between the atmosphere of 
the court and the austerity of the Gospel; in fine, to 
keep divine grace at a respectable distance. We have 
all been witnesses to the effect of such Masses as Mozart’s 
12th or Haydn’s 3rd when adequately performed. ‘“ The 
three men at the altar,’ as one expressed it, “‘ are nowhere.” 
The Liturgy became the servant of the music; in conse- 
quence of which the spirit of the theatre, the more beautiful 
the more potent, has been, consciously or not, made use 
of by the followers of the great romantic composers and 
their numerous halting, gasping, despairing successors, 
even of the household of the faith, to impair, undo, and 
almost paralyze the ministry of the Church, and that in 
the most august act of her worship. This secular spirit 
infected the Continent, and, crossing the Channel with 
the embassies, spread to the domestic chapels of the 
Catholic gentry and onwards into the new-built churches 
throughout the Empire. Thus we acquired among non- 
catholics the reputation for good music, not necessarily 
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good from an artistic point of view (one need not labour 
that point), but music warranted not to disturb, as might 
the decorous strains of Stainer and Dykes, on the one 
hand, or the massa damnata savour of the German chorale, 
on the other. It is this invidious reputation that we have 
happily begun to lose. 

It must be observed that the condemnation refers to 
theatrical music in fact or merely in intention. The tyro, 
setting out to write a Mass, takes care to place a bust of 
Haydn on his desk with as much devotion as might 
prompt an anchorite to raise a crucifix, but a large pro- 
portion of the tyronic masses found in the catalogues 
would scarcely more than pass a music test at Trinity 
College. Again, it was not an uncommon thing in the 
first half of the last century for the stars of the operatic 
firmament—Malibran, Grisi, Mario, Lablache—to give 
their services to the Spanish, Sardinian, or Portuguese 
Embassy chapels in London. Though not sacred, what 
they produced was really music. They left no successors. 
In too many instances their mantle fell upon the tearful 
blacksmith and his harmonious daughter, who, finding 
Hummel, Cherubini, and Beethoven beyond their powers, 
created the vogue of Winter, Est, and Schmidt, writers 
of masses free indeed from the secular spirit inasmuch as 
they had no spirit at all. Besides, whatever of theatricality 
the best might have had on paper came out when inter- 
preted by the village choir, so to speak, in the washing; 
and the weekly performance came to be regarded as a 
painful necessity like the serge gas, the broken pane, 
and the red cushion. What useful purpose they served 
it is difficult to say except this: that, although Cardinal 
Manning had affirmed that the great mistake had been 
that every little wayside mission must have a sung Mass, 
yet (in case the foregoing might be misconstrued into an 
indictment of the clergy) it is necessary to recall that the 
sower went out to sow his seed on ground of a hardness 
we in happier times can scarce conceive; when we were 
“Roman Candles”; when the priest was hustled and 
booed in the streets; when the sound of a Catholic bell 
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elicited a shower of stones; when the externals of our 
worship were only slowly emerging from the necessary 
iemadiogs of the days of the “Ship” at Holborn. The 
missioner in partibus hostilium, a his best judge- 
ment, recognizing that the austerity of a silent Mass 
excited only bigotry, decided to accompany the sacrifice 
with something in itself innocuous, the best music he 
could command. Fifty thousand people were baptized 
in St George’s Cathedral, Southwark, in the last hundred 
years. Some have said that but for the drums and fifes 
under Meyer Lutz the number would have been ten 
times greater. In view of the Cathedral’s early history 
it is quite as probable that the number would have been 
ten times less. I go further. The second best is some- 
times the first best. I am prepared to believe that where 
the shadow of Cromwell or Calvin still frowns upon the 
sparsely populated countryside, Fr. Turner’s Mass of 
“St Cecilia,” adequately sung, might in the eyes of the 
Church be a safer expedient than a sudden half-hearted 
cold douche of Gregorian chant. No one should quarrel 
with that. I was talking recently in Nottingham Cathedral 
with Fr. Filmer about the beauty and rapid success of 
the chant at St Barnabas’. He said: “No one loves the 
chant more than I, but it would never do for me.” His 
business is preaching to Protestants. But sooner or later 
in the life of every mission there comes a moment after 
which anything but the authorized music of the Church 
ceases to be justifiable, and does more harm than , 
This is the point in the Motu proprio for us; for in a 
large number of populous and well-established missions 
a reform in liturgical music, however impracticable in the 
seventies and eighties, is now long overdue. 

There were never wanting men bold enough to 
expostulate. To this the Constitutions of Westminster 
bear witness. Among the laity some went further, took 
up a spade, and began the cultivation of their own allot- 
ment. At the end of 1900 two midnight Masses were 
sung. I was present on Christmas night at a church near 


the Crystal Palace. There was a surpliced choir of forty 
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men and boys, who sang the Gregorian Mass “of the 
Angels.” The church was full, and all approached the 
altar. On the first day of the new century I attended 
another midnight Mass in one of the churches of North 
London. A choir of ten men and women gave an 
exhibition of Haydn’s “ Imperial,” a work which might 
tax the powers of the London Choral Society. Running 
round three sides of the church was a gallery, which 
appeared to be set apart for the young visitors of both 
sexes, attracted by the novelty of the function. There is 
little to say of the exhibition except that the enjoyment 
of the young people when the singers failed to hit the 
target was unmistakable, and extremely painful for those 
who were there on business. Performances similar to 
these were taking place at the same moment all over the 
country, Winter ousting Weber, Concone replacing 
Cherubini. 

It was to put an end to this obtrusion of the false or 
ludicrous that the Pope issued his proclamation. It con- 
tained an indult in the shape of a permission to sing the 
music of the Roman school for those choirs which were 
capable of giving it a just rendering. For the rest he 
urged a general return to the chant. Minor points in 
the edict included (among many like the concerti grossi, 
which do not concern us) the surpliced choir, the exclusion 
of women, the place of the organ, the Proper of the Mass, 
and the erection of ecclesiastical song-schools. The Press 
seized upon the edict with a hungry tooth. Nothing but 
a complete revolution was anticipated from people who 
never tired of proclaiming their fidelity to the Holy See. 
When it was found that nothing particular happened, 
they dropped the subject with derision. The Press was, 
however, mistaken. The case did not call for dynamite 
but for spadework, and that began at once. It is useful 
to look back upon the twenty odd years that have since 
elapsed, and describe as best we can how the mountain of 
melancholy on this side of the Channel has been quietly 
reduced in bulk. The retrospect is pleasing, too, for, 
with little capital to start with, we find not only a very 
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comfortable little net profit, but our credit is good enough 
to justify the hope of a big balance next time. 

he music of the Metropolitan Cathedral had got 
into its stride. The captious may be excused for asking 
what spadework had to do with a choral foundation of 
‘£3,000 a year; but a cathedral choir on lines similar to 
those of the ancient fanes had to be initiated out of 
almost nothing. Further, this choral body was designed by 
Cardinal Vaughan to introduce and consolidate two things, 
at that time unpleasant—polyphony and the chant. After 
a trial of three years many of the clergy and most of the 
laity declared that they were nauseated with them both. 
(Poor London children suffering from malnutrition exhibit 
the same revolt when taken into the country and required 
to eat good healthy food.) Success, however, came. Con- 
sequently, in addition to Catholic musicianship and the 
municipal virtues, such a work as this demanded a daily 
digging under the stimulus of a high courage. Dr. Terry, 
backed by the Cardinal, stuck to his guns and won 
through. I do not think our liturgico-musical baronet 
has been sufficiently credited for what he achieved; for 
the first effect of the new departure was to brand every 
choir, the pretentious that fed upon the lilies of Gounod’s 
Solenelle and the modest that browsed upon the shrubs 
of De la Hache, as heterodox. The blow was not softened 
when the music of the Cathedral was “ discovered” by 
the nondescript, and the Anglican musician generously 
confessed that in the Catholic William Byrd he recognized 
the long-hid trunk of his own musical family tree. 

The question at once arose, “ If our music is heterodox, 
why waste good money upon it?” The director of our 
third-best choir retired, and the salary was reduced from 
£80 to £70. The last two debt-burdened missions 
ceased to have a paid quartette. The expensive and 
anomalous weekly orchestra attached to another church was 
disbanded, and in its place arose the Guild of the Blessed 
Sacrament. At this time I visited a church which up to 
then had had good reason to boast of the finest mixed 
choir in the North of England. I found the principal 
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Mass a low Mass without music, the church overfilled, 
and at each of its three doors two men of the S.V.P. 
Things were already becoming not only better but cheaper. 
A feeling for the Liturgy began to express itself among 
the laity in the cheap missals, horae, libri usuales, and 
chant pamphlets that trickled from the founts of Chester, 
Cary, and B.O.W. In the place of the Vespers of Our 
Lady we have in 200 of our missions the Proper Vespers 
of the day, and Compline in a hundred more. The 
publication of the Westminster Hymnal drew attention 
to our few homely hymns, with the result that the old 
proportion of one church with a set of hymn books to 
three without is to-day reversed. Many congregations 
sing fifty of the W.H. melodies and another fifty from 
other sources, an achievement that ensures not only a 
greater variety but also the possibility of some appropri- 
ateness in their selection, while the idea of appropriateness 
argues in itself a better knowledge of the Calendar. More 
striking still is the general recognition of the principle 
that, although Catholics in general, as they advance in 
the spiritual, even in the social and cultural order, tend 
to despise metrical hymns in the vulgar tongue, yet, if 
they must be sung, then, for their own sake and apart 
from the powerful appeal the practice has for Protestants, 
thought and care should be given to their choice and 
execution. For which reason, perhaps, we find some of 
the smallest choirs emulating their more notable rivals 
in their written records and programmes. Congregational 
singing has taken such hold that it is now the exception 
for the morning choir to monopolize the evening service; 
in spite of this, the two, three, or four sets of Benediction 
melodies we sang in our youth have multiplied to fourteen 
or even twenty. 

But in music, too, it is the Mass that matters. In halt 
a dozen populous centres the choirs are singing Gounod 
and his like at the concert halls on Sunday nights. That 
is a step in the right direction. Not for the world should 
we wish to deprive the Catholic body of the descriptive 
writing of Gounod. In the three cries of “ Crucifixus” 
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in the mass everyone knows best we can almost see the 
hill of Calvary with its three crosses. But to sit before 
a mental screen is one thing, to assist at Mass is another. 
As to the Mass itself, it is patent that Lennard, 
D’ Archambeau, and Est, if sung at all, are not fortified by 
the compliment of new editions. They have been replaced 
by Schweitzer, Kaim and Haller, while it is very probable 
that every little church in the Empire has at least one set 
of Turner’s masses. Several of those London choirs that 
once had an unpleasant reputation for good music, feeling 
the blast of the nor’-wester, ashamed to don the shabby coat 
of Gregory the Great, but obliged in some way to answer 
the call of the canticum novum, have within the last twelve 
months elected to wear the costly garb of di Lasso and 
Vittoria. Moreover, with respect to the offertories, I 
should think it most unlikely that the Tannhiuser “ Star of 
Eve” song is still sung anywhere to the words of “O 
Salutaris.” Putting the matter on the lowest plane, the 
village prima donna, who might have been eager twenty 
years ago to oblige with an “ Ave Maria” from “ Rustic 
Chivalry,” now that she can hear it for ninepence at the 
local cinema and sung with élan by a trained artist, may 
be counted upon to hesitate. Nor can the tall frock- 
coated gentleman, after singing “the Cujus,” “Pro 
peccatis,” or Neukomm’s “ Veni, sancte Spiritus,” com- 
mand the old admiring glance as he lights his cigarette 
in the porch. Cardinal Manning and A. W. Pugin have 
left on record what they thought of the music at the 
Opening or reopening of a church. Now, as often as not, 
the music on such an occasion is provided by a choir of 
priests and is throughout Gregorian. Of the Proper of 
the Mass, to which the great composers never gave a 
thought, there is little to record. The Church requires 
the Liturgy in Latin, not in Volapuk, and the Proper in 
the chant, and not in what has flippantly termed 
ping-pong. To attempt to universalize the Proper in the 
chant before the Common is at the present time to put 
the cart before the horse. In some 300 churches it may 
indeed be found, and even in rare instances to the chant, 
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but more usually to a monotone, a psalm-tone or to 
Tozer; but in general, however, choirs do not yet know 
the meaning m the term. This was revealed when the 
Tablet, in 1924, opened its columns, with great generosity, 
to all who had any practical suggestions to make upon 
this difficult subject. My own, perhaps too optimistic, 
view is that within the next ten years, in many cases 
sooner, the Proper to the chant will be common, because 
the Common will have become proper, and for the follow- 
ing reason. 

he most healthy liturgical feature of our time is the 
part played almost everywhere by the children. In some 
of the 800 missions where they can have a Mass to them- 
selves they sing folk-masses, after the model of those 
heard at Cologne. Elsewhere they provide music for 
Holy Week, for week-days, for a nuptial Mass, for the 
Requiem, and for Exposition. A short time ago several 
thousand of them sang a Gregorian Credo to the accom- 
paniment of the grand organ at Westminster. The 
“delicious uproar of infancy” at the national congress 
never fails to excite enthusiasm. These little ones bid 
fair to rival the multitude of children who occasionally 
throng the piazza at St Peter’s or the 50,000 now training 
at Chicago. And of the 150 missions outside the Diocese 
of Nottingham which use the chant exclusively most have 
been taught by their own children. And who taught 
the children, the little Gabriels and Evangelines? 


Father Felician, 
Priest and pedagogue both in the village, had taught them . 
. the hymns of the Church and the plain-song. 


The priest is coming into his own. Hitherto, strange 
to say, although he knows more about church music than 
any of his people, he has been afraid to go into his own 
choir. It is in this particularly that Dr. Bion Bishop of 
Nottingham, has made us all his debtors. He first 
requested the ladies of the mixed choir at the Cathedral 
(and a good one, too) to adopt some more necessary work, 
and began the chant with men and boys. In two or three 
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years the flock was doubled (and incidentally, too, the 
offertory). Then throughout the diocese the chant was 
made for a while compulsory. By the time the embargo 
is removed five counties will have begun to attain the 
Catholic ideal in which every man is his own singer. 
Meanwhile the priest is master for the first time in his 
own house; for, where the chant is the rule, there is no 
scope at all for the musician to “lay down the law in a 
matter in which he should be subservient.” 

At this point I put the ear-phones to my head. From 
one’ quarter I hear: “This writer has set out to tell a 
flattering tale. For my part, I can only say that, when 
I went to Mass last Sunday morning, the music was 
simply shocking.” From another I catch: “ Where have 
all these figures come from? No one man can explore 
the whole country. We have no musical associations. 
The congresses which might supply facts capable of being 
cabulated? ignore the question; and as for the Press, either 
the matter is not worth powder and shot or else they have 
been warned that the less they say the better.” ‘The only 
reply I can make is that I have kept the question under 
observation for a longish period, and in the absence of 
official data my estimate must have some value. More- 
over, | am convinced that, if the influences I have yet 
to describe be carefully weighed, the advance I have 
endeavoured to define is more likely to appear under- 
than over-estimated. 

There is, first, the influence of converts. The Catholic 
Directory gives for the year 1924 no fewer than 12,355. 
My experience has been that where our music has been 
tuned up to the concert pitch of the Motu proprio the 
tuner has been as a rule a priest—or a convert rather than 
a born Catholic layman. ‘The converts come to us in 
spite of our music (teste Dom Hunter Blair), after taking 
farewell of the reliquiae of Byrd, Tallis, and Gibbons, 
into whose heritage they were baptized. As organists, 
choirmasters and singers they have taken the lion’s share 
of the work. 


When imposing churches have been built, embellished 
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or enlarged, the old musical defects are thrown into 
high relief. They cheapen the achievement and become 
intolerable. The present church at Cambridge was building 
when I heard at the old one ten poor little one grappling, 
without the aid of man or woman, with the difficulties 
of simple Newsham. I have not been there since, but 
if report tells truly that the faith is making an impression 
upon the town and University, it follows that those ten 
little boys, with all they stood for, have vanished from 
the scene. 

The characteristically thorough work of the Benedictine 
monks of Solesmes has aroused the admiration of the 
musico-archzological world. Their song-schools, opened 
in 1902 in the Isle of Wight, provided our more serious 
choirmasters with the essential opportunity of making 
acquaintance with the official chant from the living voice 
of those to whom, beyond all others, its interpretation 
has been handed down from abbot to abbot since 
A.D. 604; as the Thames ever flows from the west, plena, 
Sonora, jucunda, decora— 


Tho’ deep yet clear, tho’ gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 


For this reason choirmen here and there can be heard 
quoting whole pages of the Iliad of music contained in 
the Liber Usualis. Appuldurcombe is now silent, but not 
Hawkesyard, Downside, or Buckfast. Summer visitors 
to the monastic home on the Dart number several 
hundreds every week. It is not they who say Gregorian 
Chant makes of all the year a sorry Lent. 

Like an inundation of the Loire, the gramophone, wire- 
less, and the cinema pianoforte have spread over the land, 
and a measure of musical knowledge once confined to the 
few is now the possession of all. They have a standard by 
which all music below a certain level may be judged. The 
man in the crowd neatly pitches a bomb on to the C.E.G. 
platform. “Say, guv’nor, I went to your church last 
Sunday morning, as you asked me to, and towards the 
end of the service the choir sang a fox-trot. What about 
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it?” The lecturer has nothing to say. If he should 
answer, “ [he priest knows nothing of music or dancing,” 
or “* The composer has his limitations: he copies the work 
of the court musicians of the eighteenth century, who 
were ordered to give the story a happy ending; when they 
failed half a crown was stopped out of their wages,” he 
only makes things worse, and the heckler glides away as 
proud as the conger that takes your bait without your 
hook. The gallant knight of the Order of Catholic 
Evidence makes a remonstrance, to which, perhaps, is 
due the remedy so much more frequently found either 
of a low Mass with or without music or a hurried resort 
to Turner in B flat. 

We have lived too long together to feel any greater 
concern for the Established Church than Bultitude Senior 
felt for his boy; but we should not be human did we not 
appreciate the special interest with which he watched him, 
after their mutual transformation, masquerading in his 
father’s constitution. A hundred years ago the cost of 
the music at Westminster Abbey was defrayed by the 
sixpenny fees of visitors. Since the Anglican services 
follow the lines of the Jewish—viz., prayers, lections, 
homilies, and chants, all of equal importance—it is not 
surprising that, when their general revival came in 18650, 
the best English musicians _ to spend their days in 
tightening one of the pegs of the damaged lute, and with 
a success in the ancient cathedrals and large parish churches 
which could not be ignored. They even have their 
devotees of plain-song. Some of these were attendin 
the Catholic Gregorian centre last year at ieee 
Moreover, the organ has returned to Scotland; and as for 
the Nonconformists, a Baptist acquaintance of mine 
recently conducted as many as thirty pieces of music in 
one day. In case we should be inclined to forget or ignore 
this Protestant musical revival, we have a legion of con- 
verts per annum to remind us of it. 

The war denuded the choirs of men, but the emptier 
the choir the fuller became the nave. The principle that 
we must have some music received its quietus. When 
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the Durham miner, coming home on leave with an 
enlargement of mind and a surfeit of noises, heard the 
Valkyrie maidens shrieking for peace in Farmer’s Finale, 
he said: “That’s nee way to gan on.” They have not 
sung it since. 

But by far the most powerful of those influences which 
have reacted upon the choirs (if I may be pardoned for 
mentioning it at all) was that other edict of Pope Pius 
upon frequent Communion, the response to which in the 
eyes of the older Catholics has been a revelation. It is 
said that fully three-quarters of our population now attend 
the earlier Masses, leaving the church at the principal 
Mass comparatively empty. The forces of musical 
prejudice have been taken in the flank. Whether or not 
the suspicion entered the soul of the choir that after all 
solos, fiorituri, and pretty music were not appreciated, it 
is quite certain that we do not get them in the same 
wen measure as when we were in our teens. We are 
iving on a higher plane. A priest died in Lancashire a 
few months ago, but not till he had realized his ambition 
to see a thousand of his men approach one altar in one 
morning. There are many more thousands of the G.B.S., 
C.Y.M.S., S.V.P., and K.S.C. who go to communion at 
eight. A large proportion of these would be ready to 
return with enthusiasm to sing a Gregorian Mass, but not 
to listen to Kalliwoda at eleven. We have no misgivings 
as to their capacities. Hear them sing the National 
Antiphon, a bit of plain-chant going back as far as Charle- 
magne, or “He’s a jolly good fellow,” a song of the 
Crusaders. 

The whole country has for some time been awaiting 
a sacred musical forward movement, and, happily, the 
first step has been taken. Two years ago the Bishops 
issued a little book called the ‘‘ Catholic Schools’ Hymn 
Book,” containing for its principal feature the Gregorian 
mass “of the Angels.” They expressed the wish that 
the teachers in all our primary and secondary schools 
might make this book a part of the children’s daily lives. 
It is too soon yet to speak of the result of this masterly 
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ordinance, but we may predict, with some confidence, that 
ten years hence, if the project is carried out with the 
thoroughness that has accompanied most other modern 
Catholic movements, the staple music in every church in 
this country will be as it was in the fifteenth century, the 
chant. The children will eat the butter and honey to 
which they have a right. The teachers have begun the 
work by learning the chant themselves. During a recent 
ilgrimage 250 of them sang the mass in Paris and in 
Same. Centres of instruction have been opened in Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Birmingham, and London, while the 
community at Stanbrook offer a diploma for proficiency 
in the art. The Kyriale will soon cease to be anywhere 
an improperium. ‘The Proper of the Mass, Vespers, and 
Compline will follow as a matter of course. Upon this 
medieval foundation those who want it may build the 
Polyphony of the Renaissance. Catholics will resume 
those two additional souls, the Latin and Gregorian 
tongues, of which they were deprived in 1539, when to 
possess a chant book became a crime to be expiated at 
the block. 

In 1929 we celebrate a great centenary. Ten thou- 
sand men, each with a Lady in his heart, will doubtless fill 
the hall at Knightsbridge. There will be music—“‘ My 
God, I love thee,” “ Hail, Queen of Heaven,” “ Full in 
the panting heart,” “Faith of our Fathers,” and, as far 
as we are able to prophesy, Gounod’s “Ave Maria ”— 
from a gramophone manipulated by a pretty girl in a blue 
frock. But the musical world is spoiling for a tonic. 
We can provide that tonic in the multitudinous roar of 
In exitu Israel—Coelum coeli Domino like the roll of 
regimental drums qui fait bondir le coeur. London 
waits on Lancashire. It is within the power of the men 
of mighty Manchester, at their congress in September, to 
stagger Chicago, to stagger London, to put the musical 
world under an obligation, and to pay a belated debt to 
the Church. Now; but who would have dared to say so 
twenty years ago? 

EDWARD A. MAGINTY. 
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IN SOUTHERNMOST 
ITALY 


fe Italy which lies between Naples and Sicily is an 
almost unknown land. Italians often speak of it 
with contempt as bassa Italia, and foreigners still think 
of brigands if you mention Calabria. Nevertheless, the 
South of Italy is a land of vast and unexplored resources, 
of most romantic beauty, and of great interest both to 
archaeologists and to historians. Happily the Italian 
Government is beginning to turn its attention in that 
direction; the affairs of the Mezzogiorno occupy a | 
place in the principal Roman newspapers; and the people 
are slowly waking up to the fact that Apulia, the Basilicata 
and Calabria are a part of the Kingdom of Italy. There 
are constant proposals in the Chamber that Italian financiers 
should spend some of the money, at present invested in 
other countries, in developing the vast resources of these 
“lost lands.” It has even been suggested that alta Italia 
should establish colonies in bassa Italia, and people its vast 
rich solitudes with some of the teeming population of the 
North. 

There are at work two Societies for the benefit of the 
Mezzogiorno, which are attacking its problems without 
waiting for the slow-moving machinery of the Government, 
but of course money and again money is wanted for their 
operations. They have many difficulties with which to 
contend: the deepest poverty, extreme ignorance, a clergy 
too allied to the conditions of the country to be able to 
raise the people out of them; and, perhaps worst of all, 
malaria. But there is no reason why malaria, which has 
been banished from so many other parts of Italy, should 
not here also be fought successfully. At present, despite 
its beauties and treasures, and though the people are simple 
and friendly, if inconveniently curious, the South of Italy 
is almost completely isolated by bad railway communica- 
tions and incredibly bad inns. 

It was as guests of Prince Doria, who was visiting his 
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estates of Melfi and Lagopesole, that we were enabled to 
visit parts of the South, which would have otherwise been 
inaccessible to us, and to see in an unique fashion some- 
thing of the life of the people. The Prince has two castles 
in the heart of the Basilicata,” one at Melfi, the other at 
sole, both given to his ancestor, Andrea Doria, by 
Philip V of Spain. According to the legend on the gate 
of the Castle of Melfi it was given to “ Zenobia and Andrea 
Doria”; but a tradition in the family says that it was really 
given to the great Admiral’s favourite dog, who is buried 
in the grounds of the Doria Palace at Genoa! Melfi itself 
is a little medieval town, built‘on a rock. Its walls are still 
standing, as well as one of its gates—the Porta Venosina. 
Up its steep stone streets go crowds of country carts, 
brightly and beautifully painted. The streets are narrow 
at badly paved, but there are beautiful overhanging 
balconies resting on finely sculptured corbels, gardens too, 
in quite unexpected places, and some fine houses behind 
the great arched doorways. There are thriving shops, for 
this town does a good trade in the oil of the olive-trees which 
cover the hillsides. In one Piazza is the Cathedral and the 
Bishop’s Palace; in another the Municipio, whose crowning 
gory is a marvellous sarcophagus found on the Appian 
ay, which passes through the Doria estates between 
Melfi and Venosa. High above the town stands the castle 
on its rock. And above all tower the dark mysterious 
heights of Mount Vulture—a volcano which was extinct 
before the dawn of history. Melfi stands so high that 
when we arrived there at the beginning of May the spring 
had only just begun. The castle is a true castle of the 
winds, which, even in May, seemed to be always tearing at 
its walls. Far below babbles the Melfia, stream beloved 
of San Vitalis, which fertilizes the whole valley. 
All its masters have left their traces in the castle. The 
walls and keep of the Normans, the towers and hall of 
Frederic still hold their place within the later constructions 


* The name comes from the Greek faci\icos, an officer of the Greek 
Emperor, and is reminiscent of the time when all this district was in his 
hands. 
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of Charles of Anjou and Philip of Spain. The approach 


from the town is by a steep road and a stone bridge, which 
takes the place of the old drawbridge, whose disused chains 
still remain. The original entrance can be seen on the 
other side of the castle. In old days there was no approach 
from the town, for the relations between town and castle 
were generally of the most unamiable description. How- 
ever, in the seventeenth century a modus vivendi was 
arrived at, and in token thereof the town undertook to 
level the road and make a direct way up to the castle. 
The present entrance dates from that time. 

Melfi was held in turn by Lombards, Greeks, Normans, 
Angevins, and Spaniards. It was one of the first of his 
strongholds placed under the protection of the Normans 
by the Basileus, when, in the midst of trouble in the East 
and rebellion in Italy, he could no longer protect his Italian 
possessions. It was in Melfi that, in 10f9, the oath was 
taken which made of the Norman Duke of Apulia and 
Calabria the liegeman of the Pope, Nicholas II. Pope 
Urban II held a Council at Melfi in 1089. It was at 
Melfi too, in the great hall of the castle, which is still to 
be seen, that Frederic II held his famous parliaments. 

Across the valley of the Melfia, eight or nine kilometres 
away, lies another little town, Rapolla, which under the 
Normans was also made the seat of a Bishop. Thus Melfi 
and Rapolla became Norman and Latin, in the midst of a 
country where the Greek rite and language had become 
firmly established, not so much by the might of the 
Byzantine Emperors as by reason of the holy and love- 
inspiring lives of the Greek monks, whose cells and chapels 
and lauras were scattered all about the mountains and 
valleys. The story of the successive immigrations of these 
monks from the East between the fourth and the tenth 
centuries and their settlement in the high valleys of the 
Ofanto (the Aufidium of the ancients) and Bradano is a 
piece of history written plainly in the caves and grottos, 
rich with frescoes, which lie hidden in the rocks and valleys 
round Rapolla and Melfi or in the heights of Monte 


Vulture. These cave-chapels are still enshrined.in the 
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hearts of the people, who have long forgotten the reason 
for their devotion. Above many of them have been built 
little modern chapels, adorned with hideous paintings or 
rough frescoes, and to them on some one day in the year 
the whole countryside goes in pilgrimage. One such 
famous pilgrimage shrine is a little chapel outside Rapolla 
known as the Chapel of the Crocifisso. If you ask to see 
it a Sacristan with great pride opens the little chapel, and 
points out the unlovely Crucifixion over the Altar as being 
the point of the enormous yearly pilgrimage; but he says 
nothing at all of the wonderful ninth-century cave-chapel 
beneath, where tradition says St. Vitalis died. 

There are three cave-chapels within a walk of Melfi. 
Around one, that of the Madonna della Spinella, there 
was evidently a complete laura. We found caves where 
monks had certainly lived, one with a Byzantine cross 
deeply cut out in the tufa and places for beds and fires and 
lamps all cut out of the tufa rock. About half an hour’s 
walk from Melfi, in a field, there is another grotto with 
three altars, a room for the guardian, and a low seat running 
all round the chapel for the monks. It is completely 
covered with frescoes, but it is entirely unprotected from 
the inroads of weather, animals, and ignorant folk. Such 
grottos are to be found all over the South of Italy. Near 
Brindisi we came upon three, quite deserted in the midst 
of fields; two of them were covered with frescoes, the other 
consisted of a curious series of underground rooms with 
a chapel at theend. But the Greek monks did not confine 
themselves to caves. Everywhere there are to be seen 
the remains of the monasteries they built, when the danger 
of Saracen invasion was over. A very interesting one, 
the Abbey of St. Hippolytus, stands on a strip of land 
between the dark lakes, which fill two of the old craters 
of Monte Vulture. The height was dedicated to St. 
Michael, and under the remains of the Norman Abbey of 
Monticchio, which in time replaced the Greek Monastery, 
is the famous grotto of the Archangel with its Byzantine 
frescoes. 

The smaller of the two lakes has a sinister reputation. 
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It is in fact full of currents, and very deep and dangerous, 
Legend says that here St. Michael came to grips with 
the devil, whom he overcame and chained at the bottom 
of this lake, where he amuses himself by seizing on all such 
as venture into its waters and dragging them down to his 
lair. 

At Rapolla the disused ancient Cathedral of Santa Lucia, 
of pure Byzantine style and ornament, evidently dates from 
the time of the Byzantine dominion in the Basilicata. In 
Melfi the little octagon Church of San Lorenzo with its 
square campanile just outside the walls of the castle is also 
probably of Byzantine origin, though the popular tradition 
ascribes it to Frederic II. The image of the great Frederic 
still looms large in the popular imagination. Onto the 
old church a new front of white stone was attached in the 
seventeenth century. It looks as if it had been plastered 
there. Inside there is nothing ancient left, but the little 
church is associated in our minds with a charming glimpse 
of modern Italian peasant life. 

We happened to visit it on a Saturday before the 
children’s First Communion Sunday; and we found the 
Parroco confessing his youthful flock—crowds of them, 
charming, graceful little creatures. On the evening of the 
next day we were present at one of the functions of the 
First Communion Day. The parish is a very poor one, 
but the little First Communicants were very well dressed. 
The girls, especially, were charming in fresh white dresses 
and veils, worn with the natural grace seen so often amongst 
the very poorest of Italian peasants. They were seated in 
front in a semicircle, with fathers and mothers and grannies 
close behind. The church was crowded. Before the 
High Altar, ladened with flowers and lighted candles, a 
large important-looking chair was placed; and there, in the 
absence of the Bishop who was to have been there, sat a 
Cathedral Canon, who examined in their catechism little 
groups of children who were called up before him. They 
were word-perfect, and the most mysterious and deepest 
metaphysical truths fell lightly and sweetly from their lips, 
while their dark eyes seemed positively to grip the Canon, 
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as they regarded him with concentrated attention. Then 
the little people, mere babies some of them, standing on 
the steps of the Altar, gave a little entertainment. One 
after another they came forward with the most delightful 
unselfconsciousness, some of them with a real histrionic 
ability, and recited little poems and hymns and dialogues. 
So surely must have begun the Mystery Plays which 
Europe has lost with so much else which was gay and 
charming. It was a fantastically beautiful scene. The 
ancient church, with its modern statues, its rows and rows 
of dark and eager faces, young and old and middle-aged, 
and the little white-robed neophytes holding the stage on 
this great day of their Christian lives. There was some- 
thing very touching in the grace and childish dignity with 
which they came to receive from the Canon the memorials 
of the day; kissing his hand like courtiers paying homage, 
and then like dainty little cherubs throwing kisses from 
their own little hands to all the Saints, their witnesses, who 
smiled upon them from the walls. 

The next day our whole party left for Lagopesole. The 
way to Lagopesole lies over Monte Vulture. It is a 
charming walk on a spring morning, past the vineyards 
and forests of chestnuts and olives, which cling to the 
sides of the mountain, through the masses of spring 
flowers, the jonquils and primroses and anemones, pansies 
and marguerites, yellow and pink and white, which carpet 
the upper slopes till you arrive through springing bracken 
at the summit, where the short a is filled with blue 
gentian. Descending the southern slopes of the moun- 
tain through the valleys of the Ofanto and Bradano, we 
passed through endless varieties of vegetation. Here 
are miles on miles of vineyards, forests of olives, fields of 
corn and maize, the whole countryside bright with flowers 
and gay with the music of birds and streams; there the 
mountain sides are barren and stony and unproductive, with 
here and there a few toil-worn peasants, working in the 
patches of brown soil like ants, for dear life. Such is the 
country of Lagopesole in the very heart of the Basilicata. 

The people still wear their own dress. The men are 
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generally in dark velvet with charming tiny patterns in- 


woven, the women have wide full skirts and short jackets 
over white shirts with long full sleeves. Their head- 
dresses, long coloured veils stretched in front over a piece 
of wood and falling over the shoulders, form a serviceable 
and much-needed protection from the sun. For Festas 
the colours of their dresses are bright and the materials 
are rich, and they wear chains of heavy gold. The day 
on which the Prince arrived the whole countryside was 
afoot. The road that led from the little village was lined 
with spectators, as the horses took at a gallop the steep 
road leading to the castle, which stands even higher than 
Melfi. 

The Castle of Lagopesole preserves in the main its 
original structure. Frederic II built it for his pleasure; 
and, while the woods around echoed to the shouts and 
cries of the huntsmen, the walls knew the songs of the 
troubadours. Perhaps in the great hall, whose crossed 
arches rested on the beautiful capitals, now looking so 
strange and deserted half-way up the whitewashed walls, 
the Emperor held his Courts of Love. Perhaps the arches 
echoed to the talk and laughter of his sons. Perhaps as 
children Enzio played there, Manfred the Fair and Conrad. 
On the side of the courtyard opposite the great hall were 
the Emperor’s apartments, communicating with the Chapel, 
where the tribune, from which he heard Mass, can be seen. 
On the walls of the Chapel are remains of ancient frescoes, 
and the floor is now at least three feet higher than its 
original level. At right angles to the Chapel, looking 
south, is a smaller courtyard—the servants’ quarters. The 
ramparts can still be reached by the old stone stairway. 
But in the midst a great square tower stands quite alone. 
One cannot look at it without a thrill, for it is the Tower 
of the Last Stand. Alone it stands, built plain and straight 
on three sides, but half-way up on the fourth is a beaut 
Gothic arched doorway, with outstanding corbels. On 
these corbels rested the great bridge, which was lowered 
from the ramparts and by which was entered a high vaulted 
chamber. Doubtless in times of peace that chamber had 
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many peaceful uses; but in time of war, when the extremity 
of endurance had been reached, when the beleaguered 

ison could do and suffer no more, it was to that chamber 
that the remnant, their bridge destroyed, climbed by 
scaling ladders and sold their lives as dearly as they could. 
la Torre dell? ultima difesa is a beautiful thing, and 
sturdy and strong, its creamy stone deepened in tint by 

e, stands now just as it was built by Frederic in 1246. 

he “Hall of the Empress,” on the opposite side of the 
castle, looks right over to Monte Vulture, and perhaps 
many a time the wives, whom Frederic enclosed as rigidly 
as nuns in their convents, may have solaced themselves by 
the sight of that great mountain with its seven extinct 
craters, which dominates Apulia and the whole of this side 
of the Basilicata. 

On the hills, south of the castle, there stands a solitary 
church. It is the famous pilgrimage Church of Santa 
Maria del Carmine, and for a month from the 16th of July 
pilgrims come from all parts of Italy to worship there. 
It is much beloved, and even from America contributions 
come year by year to help keep up the feast. The moun- 
tain on which the church stands is more than a thousand 
metres high, and is all soft springing turf and little moun- 
tain flowers. We came up to it through woods of oak 
and beech, carpeted with the gayest of spring flowers. 
People say that in July they are a mass of wild strawberries. 
These woods belong to the Castle of Lagopesole; and when 
Frederic hunted the wild boar in them they were, doubtless, 
dark and dense and full of the undergrowth of many 
generations. Now the ancient grandsires of the forest 
have gone to serve their country in its need, and their young 
successors with room and light around them are growing 
strong and tall. Frederic, Sabie down from his castle, 
must have seen before him very little save masses of dense 
dark forests, except where the mountains were bare from 
their height. But now the whole valley lies before the 
castle, spacious, wide and green, watered by the Bradano. 
The encircling mountains stand around, height behind 
height, luminous in the clear air, Monte Caruso, Monte 
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Santa Croce, Monte Piacino, Castel Garda, and Monte 
Nuovo, and up north the all-pervading Monte Vulture. 
Scattered about are little villages or towns, brown and 
grey; here are woods and vineyards and patches of newly- 
sown red-brown earth, there olive woods and, down in the 
valley, vineyards, while along its rocky bed the river winds 
and winds into the distance like a silver thread. The 
shapes of the mountains are not wild and strange as in 
other parts of the Basilicata, but rounded and dignified 
and beautiful, and the colours are soft and full of light, 
so that sometimes the great hills look like fairy shadows. 
On the other side of the castle, looking towards the west, 
on the lower green hills, which lie round the Lake of 
Lagopesole, are the white houses with their red roofs, of 
the new agricultural colonies which Prince Doria has 
established. They consist of groups of farmhouses, each 
surrounded by its own land. There is a central establish- 
ment for cheese-making, the great industry of the district; 
a collection of the newest ae most approved farm imple- 
ments for the use of the whole colony; and an engineer’s 
shop. There are multitudes of pigs, breeding horses, a 
stall full of Swiss cows, a splendid bull, and many beautiful 
calves. All the houses are new and fresh and clean, full 
of light and space. There is in building also a new School 
of Agriculture, which, when it is finished, will receive as 
pupils the sons of the colonists, as well as boys from the 
War Orphanages, which the Society of the Mezzogiorno 
has established all over the South. 

The importance of the work of this Society cannot be 
exaggerated either from the material, moral or spiritual 
standpoint. It is stirring up Government and landowners 
to improve the conditions of life, in some of the smaller 
villages indescribably bad. It is putting new heart into 
the people, and replacing the wild dreams of Bolshevik 
propagandists, under whose influence, before the event of 
Mussolini, the countryside bade fair to become as wild 
and lawless as in sani legend it is supposed to be, with 
new and sane hopes of better things to come. The con- 
stant visits of the two devoted priests, who are giving their 
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lives up to the work, are raising the standard of spiritual 
life by encouraging the isolated clergy and lifting the 
terrible incubus of loneliness and stagnation. 

And perhaps, most important of all, under its auspices 
the Religious Orders are slowly but steadily taking once 
more their places in the South, from which they were 
ruthlessly banished under the French occupation. Monks 
and nuns are taking charge of orphanages; sequestered 
convents* have been reclaimed and are now charitable 
institutions under the charge of religious; and in this way 
not only schools of reer and decent living, but also 
centres of religious life, are gradually being established in 
the midst of these “lost lands.” Indeed, there seems to 
be good hope that the Southern Provinces, after their 
stormy and tragic history, are at last rising out of their 
misery. Perhaps, in no far distant future, not only will 
their “storehouses be full, their sheep be fruitful, their 
oxen fat, their walls without breach, and their streets with- 
out complaint,” but theirs too will be the higher blessedness 
of those, of whom it was said: “ Beatum dixerunt populum 
cui haec sunt: beatus populus cujus Dominus Deus ejus.” 


GERTRUDE ROBINSON. 


* Amongst these is the great and famous Charterhouse of Padula in the 
Valley of Diano, which was horribly desecrated by the French troops, and 
was falling into ruins when the Society acquired it. 
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[’ would seem to have been a somewhat unkind dispensa- 

tion of Providence which brought Mgr. Albert Farges, 
in 1898, to reside at Angers, and thereby to become the 
near neighbour of Canon Saudreau, the Chaplain of the 
Mother House of the Good Shepherd nuns in the same 
city. Experts in mystical theology are not exceptionally 
disputatious, but there is an old saying about two of a 
trade, and we cannot help feeling that the close juxta- 
position of eminent authorities in the same field of specula- 
tion has imparted a needlessly controversial flavour to 
Mgr. Farges’ comprehensive treatise on Mystical Pheno- 
mena (Burns Oates and Washbourne). As a result, the 
clearest impression which the reader carries away is that 
orthodox Catholic opinion is much divided upon some 
rather fundamental questions regarding the nature of con- 
templative prayer. According to Mgr. Farges, with whose 
general position, be it said, we are more in sympathy than 
with that of his opponents, the modern tendency to confuse 
the ascetic with the mystical methods of prayer, and to 
urge that all aspirants to perfection are tolled to practise, 
or at least to train themselves in, passive contemplation, 
“is very dangerous for the direction of souls.” He tells 
us so in italics on p. 222, and he supports this contention 
both directly and indirectly by useful and well-chosen 
citations from St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, and many 
other authorities of more recent date. We do not mean 
to convey that in the book before us there is no systematic 
exposition of principles, but the controversial note is always 
in the ascendant, and it somehow seems alien to the calm 
atmosphere which the recluse has striven to create for him- 
self by turning his back on the distractions and rivalries 
of the world. 

That Mgr. Farges is profoundly versed in the more 
transcendental ot academic aspects of his subject we 
should not dream of disputing, but when he entitles his 
book “Mystical Phenomena” and devotes nearly half of 
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his space to the marvellous effects of mysticism as they 
are manifested in ecstasies, levitations, stigmatizations, etc., 
he necessarily comes into contact with observed facts—in 
other words, with history. Unfortunately our author, 
however remarkable may be his gifts as a director of souls, 
is certainly no historian. Hardly ever have we met a 
writer who was so astonishingly lacking in the most rudi- 
mentary sense of the value of evidence. A single example 
will serve, but it would be easy to quote a dozen such. 
Speaking of the gift of prophecy, conspicuous in so many 
mystics, the writer tells us: “St Lawrence when stretched 
on his gridiron, in an ecstasy which illumined his face, 
foretold to his brethren the future of Christianity in Rome, 
and the reign of a Christian Emperor, who would bring 
to a close the era of persecutions and give peace to the 
Church. This prediction, made a century in advance, of 
the famous victory of Constantine and the edict of Milan, 
cannot be explained naturally.” By the admission of all 
sober critics we know nothing of St. Lawrence beyond the 
bare fact of his martyrdom. The Christian verse-writer 
Prudentius, who lived nearly a century after the “prophecy” 
had been realized, put into the martyr’s mouth an 
obviously poetical anticipation of what was to come, and 
Mgr. Farges is so impressed by this wonderful prevision 
of the future that he tells us that no natural explanation 
is possible. Really for a “ former director of Saint-Sulpice 
and of the Institut Catholique of Paris” (see title-page) 
this is a little astonishing; and there are literally scores 
of similar examples of the lack of an elementary critical 
sense. How can we possibly feel any confidence in such a 
guide when he discourses to us of the marvellous powers 
divinely. bestowed upon the mystic and lays down the 
criteria by which the natural and the supernatural may 
be distinguished? We are far from denying the existence 
of surprising phenomena, but the first thing we want is to 
be certain about the facts. What did really happen? In 
this matter we fear no help is to obtained from the data 


supplied in this book. aes 
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O venerable a tradition has coupled the name of Alban 
Butler with the Lives of the Saints (Burns Oates and 
Washbourne) that we are grateful to Father Thurston for 
keeping his name on the title-page of what is largely a 
new work. In the First Volume, now issued, containing 
the Saints for January, nearly two-thirds of the names are 
marked with the asterisk which denotes that they (and 
one or two others should have been so marked) are either 
additional lives or lives that have been almost entirely re- 
written. Most of the additions have been rendered neces- 
sary by the constant stream of beatifications and canoniza- 
tions during the one hundred and fifty years that have 
elapsed since Father Butler’s death. Father Thurston 
estimates that, whereas Butler’s lives number about 1,800, 
this new work should eventually include nearly 3,000. 
The science of history, too, has made enormous progress 
since Butler’s day, and on this score also a revision was 
long overdue. Even where Butler’s lives have not been 
substantially altered, the language has undergone a severe 
overhauling, which was not unnecessary. Father Thurston 
qualifies as “ almost hopeless” the attempt to secure some 
sort of harmony between Butler’s work and his own. We 
quite agree. He could not but exclude such a sentence 
as the following which occurs in Butler’s life of St John 
the Almoner (January 23): “ He often admired how per- 
fectly the Saints saw their own imperfections, and that 
they were dust, worms, and unworthy to be ranked among 
men.” And, on the other hand, Butler would never have 
written, as Father Thurston does of Blessed Sebastian 
Valfré: “ Being aided probably by a supernatural insight, 
or by some strange telepathic faculty, he was ruthless in 
exposing insincerity and affectation.” Butler’s historical 
notes and excursuses have usually been swept away, but 
Father Thurston does not fail to give us the latest results 
of the best historical work, and to direct us to the best 
sources for the life of each Saint. 
He does not, however, aim primarily at producing a 
learned historical work for students. He is too well 
steeped in the tradition of our Catholic forefathers, who 
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found in the Lives of the Saints their favourite spiritual 
reading-book. They sought edification beyond all else; 
and Father Thurston writes with the same purpose. There- 
fore he has retained the pious discourses and exhortations 
of Father Butler, though in chastened diction. 

We trust that Father Thurston will be able to complete 
the vast task he has undertaken and thus make better 
known, for our encouragement and example, the heroes of 


God’s Church. P. E. H. 
ATHER VINCENT McNABB contributes a Preface 


and Introduction to the posthumous work of his 
friend Father Alfred Swaby, O.P., on The Last Supper and 
Calvary (Burns Oates and Washbourne). The book is 
excellently printed and produced; but, beyond that, it is 
difficult to say anything without entering into the con- 
troversy which has already occupied so many pages of the 
Dusiin Review. From beginning to end it is an attack 
upon the view associated with the names of Bishop Mac- 
Donald and Father de la Taille, S.J. Many of Father 
Swaby’s objections are answered in the articles by these 
two writers and by Father D’Arcy in the last two issues 
of this Review. The difficulty of setting forth the pre- 
cise relationship of the Mass to the Last Supper and to 
Calvary—a relationship that has, in fact, been explained in 
such various ways by theologians—seemed to ensure a 
welcome for a body of teaching so simple, so consistent, so 
strongly recommended by reasons drawn from the nature 
of the case, and so abundantly supported by Holy Scripture, 
the Fathers, the theologians, and the Councils of the 
Church, as is the teaching of Father de la Taille in his 
Mysterium Fidei. On the contrary, the attacks upon it 
have been characterized by vehemence and often even 
by bitterness. We are glad to be able to say that Father 
Swaby, though he indulges in the one (with all the para- 
phernalia of italics, capitals, and notes of exclamation), has 
at least avoided the other. Perhaps his book may lead 
some to study Mysterium Fidei he themselves. They 
will then be in a position to judge whether Father Swaby 
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has succeeded in overthrowing the edifice so carefully built 


up by the learned Jesuit theologian. 
P. E. H. 


R. H. G. WELLS’S phrase, “ Love and fine think- 

ing,” has been found wanting in the precision 
necessary to a counsel of perfection. Let us then give 
it precision, and say that “fine thinking” means Mrs, 
Meynell, as now once more exemplified in a selection of 
her essays included in Harrap’s shilling series, Essays of 
To-day and Yesterday. “Love” would be its spiritual 
co-efficient. “ Fine” thinking is, of course, close thinking, 
and must begin, at least, with what can be brought close 
to the eye; and, forgoing bird’s-eye views of past and 
future, rewards its participant with an enhancement of the 
present and the actual. 

These Thirteen Essays have been chosen as all dealing 
with Women in connection with literature, and as illustrat- 
ing their author’s insistence that women’s work in literature 
and art must be dealt with on equal terms with that of 
men: there must not be two scales of judgement. _ If this 
is feminism, it results rather in severity than in leniency 
for either sex. Of the “Six Medieval Women” of the 
first essay, only one is allowed to have any “separate 
genius”: the others have only “the good luck of their 
time, the happy fortune of those who, in Lowell’s charming 
words, gathered phrases with the dew still on them.” And 
a masculine reader gratefully perceives that Mrs. Meynell 
is so little of a feminist partisan that she admits men to 
at least an equality of regard. Here is Steele’s Prue, to 
be saved from Thackeray’s vulgarization; but it is Steele 
from whom Prue takes light: she is graced in his love 
for her, and he graced by his love. Mrs. Dingley, the 
half of Swift’s “MD,” is here, not to be sacrificed to 
Stella; but they are not presented as Swift’s equals in 
intellectual or tragic importance. Mrs. Johnson is here 
— from Macaulay’s slights) as Johnson’s “only 
riend,” as having “satisfied one of the saddest human 
hearts.” ‘Her readiness did her incalculable honour. 
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But it is at last worth remembering that Johnson had first 
done her incalculable honour.” Charlotte Bronté’s unen- 
thusiasm for the man she has consented to marry is here 
resented on his behalf, or at least sought to be atoned for 
by gentle ridicule of this Martha who can note, with at 
least ostensible regret, of her lover’s visit, “‘ He has hin- 
dered me a full week ” in her sewing. And Mrs. Brown- 
ing is here, not only for her own genius, but because 
Browning loved her, and ratified her genius with his praise. 
This is on their marriage : 


His life with her was a complete renunciation of all that the 
man of the world—and this was the part that Browning looked— 
thinks he cares for. ‘The poverty of the household was the 
untrammelled poverty of simplicity and honour, perfectly unde- 
pressed. He and his wife held on their way by the easy and 
unwearisome practice of privation. 


And this is her acceptance of Stevenson’s confession, and 
her absolution: “‘I try to do ladies, but they turn to 
barmaids on my hands. . . .2. They were, therefore, not 
barmaids in his heart.” ‘The Women of R. L. Steven- 
son” are—rather than his heroines—the women who take 
him to their heart. “ Woman has had no dearer nurseling,” 
she says with a surprising rashness of generosity. Was 
this because a dreadful sentence of Charlotte Bronté’s had 
to be cancelled-out? “Surprised into writing ‘darling’ 
to a friend, she added, ‘ Strike that out, it’s humbug.’ ” 
Another “fineness”? Mrs. Meynell imparts to her 
student is a sense of fun which is not derision, or only the 
most tender derision. The one essay in this collection 
entirely new to her present reader—and therefore, he 
persuades himself, new to almost all his readers—is on 
Elizabeth Inchbald, and is the most joyous expression of 
Mrs. Meynell’s delight. The thoughts of her prose essays, 
having this depth of earth, could flower in verse, and the 
last of these essays, “ Daughters of Men” (which might 
as well have been called “Sons of Women”) is given its 
poem-companion, “ Fathers of Women.” 


F. P. 
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VERY Irishman is at heart a poet; and one does not 
doubt that despite any modernity and utilitarianism 
of the Free State, Irishmen will continue to see visions and 
dream dreams. Mr. W. F. T. Butler, whose Gleanings 
from Irish History (Longmans) are before us, as a boy in 
Kerry saw the old Castle of Ballycarbery black against the 
sky, with Cahergal—a little grey fort—the history of 
which no man knew any more than any man knew the 
history of the Round Towers. These be haunted places; 
and they might awaken the poetry in the heart, however 
fast asleep. They set the practical, accurate, scholarly mind 
of the man in later years to rebuilding the Gaelic civiliza- 
tion of which these were signs and tokens. Mr. Butler’s 
Introduction, in which he tells of the beginning, the sowing 
of the seed in the heart of an imaginative boy, reads oddly 
like a Gaelic poet. There is almost a formula for such 
thoughts in Gaelic poetry. The poet falls asleep on a hill- 
side and has a vision of pale Kings and Princes all going by: 





The fort over against the oak-wood, 

Once it was Bruidge’s, once it was Cathal’s, 

It was Aed’s, it was Ailill’s, 

And it was Maelduin’s, it was Conaing’s, it was Cuiline’s, 
The fort remains after each in turn— 

And the Kings asleep in the ground. 


“ Long ago, when I lived in Kerry, I used to see the Castle 
of Ballycarbery rising, still an imposing ruin, above a little 
inlet in the sea. At the edge of the salt water was a fresh- 
water spring. Not far off was a slab of stone, linked by 
local tradition with the name of a certain Carbery O’Shea. 
A little way to the north stood the relic of a forgotten age, 
Cahergal, a circular fort of grey, unmatured masonry on a 
little outcrop of rock.” This is how the Introduction 
opens, and one has a sense of hearing a Gaelic poet or 
W. B. Yeats. 

Mr. Butler has not let his imagination run away with 
him, although the light of imagination plays over this 
painstaking and verified reconstruction of the Gaelic state 
before it was merged into the English constitution. It is 
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a valuable book, and it gives promise that the storms are 
over, and that the years of Peace are descending, when the 
scholars and the poets will be making Ireland again what 
she once was, the most romantic country in a @® 
A. If. Fi. 


HIS new edition of The Dialogue of Saint Catherine 

of Siena, translated by Algar Thorold (Burns Oates 
and Washbourne), is the Third Edition of Mr. Thorold’s 
translation, though there is nothing in the book to show 
it—a bibliographical lack. The two earlier editions were 
noticed in the Dustin Review for October, 1896, and 
July, 1907, respectively, when but scant justice was done 
to the exquisite beauty of Mr. Thorold’s translation. The 
First Edition had an introductory study of mysticism 
which the Dusiin reviewer found unsatisfactory, and 
which has not since been reprinted. The text of the 
Second Edition was professedly abridged, and was preceded 
by an historical Introduction. The present Edition com- 
bines the text of the First and the Introduction of the 
Second, and so far is an improvement on both. But this 
thirty-years-old translation—St Catherine’s Italian in corre- 
spondently beautiful English (the style is the Saint herself) 
—has one outstanding defect. Of the Introductory chap- 
ters and the four “treatises”? which should follow them, 
the third, 4 Treatise of Providence (about sixty pages), has 
been silently omitted, its absence cloaked by the change of 
chapter-numbers, which are continuous throughout the 
book, and its title transferred, with no obvious appropriate- 
ness, to the Introductory chapters. This omission has 
been already noted, with a mark of satiric admiration, by 
Mr. A. W. Pollard in his St Catherine of Siena; and in 
The Catholic Encyclopedia Dr. Edmund Gardner says: 
“Notwithstanding the existence of many excellent MSS., 
the printed editions present the text in a frequently muti- 
lated and most unsatisfactory condition.” Is it then some 
Italian edition that has misled Mr. Thorold? No; he says 
that he has “almost always followed ” the eighteenth-cen- 
tury text of Gigli: but Gigli includes the Third Treatise, 
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in its right place, and has the Introductory chapters un- 
titled. Mr. Thorold, by the way, is reprinted as saying 
that Gigli’s is the latest edition printed of the Dialogo: 
this was true in 1896, but is untrue now after the edition 
of M. Fiorelli in 1912. 

This Edition, if in one detail a disservice to Catholic 
scholarship, may well be among the greatest services ren- 
dered to religion of recent years. The present writer has 
no more aptitude for devotional reading than belongs, it 
may be hoped, to every Catholic merely as such. His 
captivation by this book therefore seems to him a proof 
of how acceptable it may be to many others. St Catherine 
writes dogmatic and moral theology, with an application 
to the political disorders of her own time. Perhaps there 
is no need to bring in the word “mysticism.” What 
charm has the book, then, for the “‘ Catholic in the street ”? 
Firstly, St Catherine’s own charm (“‘ Would that I were so 
ardent and so sweet!”’); next the realization that religion 
may “come alive” even for oneself; and, incidentally, the 
intellectual and spiritual interest of attempting to adjust 
oneself to the harder and harsher doctrines, affirmed by 
St Catherine herself, against which the tide of her passion 
for souls breaks at times almost disconcertingly: ‘ Truth 
striving to look as near a lie, As may comport with her 
divinity.” F, P. 


LTHOUGH we have passed the third centenary of 

the death of St Francis de Sales, there has never yet 

been published in English an adequate life of that most 
attractive Saint. French lives there have been in plenty: 
a short one—by de Margerie—has been translated into 
English, and we have the well-known sketch of Mrs. 
Sidney Lear (an Anglican). At last we have the first 
volume of a full biography by Father Harold Burton 
(Burns Oates and Washbourne). He has taken Hamon’s 
life as the basis of his work, and indeed he says, with all 
modesty, that he has done little more than paraphrase the 
French author, following closely his plan and arrangement. 
Often he has omitted details, at other times he has expanded 
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Hamon’s work ” fuller quotation from the Saint’s letters 
or by extracts from Dom Mackey’s writings or other 
works. 

Failing an entirely rewritten biography, for which 
abundant materials are at hand in the twenty-one volumes 
of the Annecy edition of the Saint’s work, Hamon’s Life 
is certainly the most popular, and probably the best. But 
it is composed upon a plan now very generally abandoned. 
After the narrative of the Saint’s Life, which ends in the 
middle of the Second Volume, we have twenty-one chap- 
ters with such titles as “ His Faith,” “ His Hope,” “ His 
Charity,” “ His Patience,” “ His Humility,” “ His Zeal.” 
Such a method generally provides a dreary abstract treatise 
on the virtues of the Christian life; but Father Burton may 
have in view some other and better method. The author 
expresses his regret that it has not been found possible to 
produce the Second Volume with this First. We miss the 
help of the indexes, and particularly of the map which is 
most helpful in connection with the Saint’s work in 
Chablais. Nevertheless, we are very grateful for what 
Father Burton has given us. This volume gives the 
history of the Saint’s early years, his labours for the con- 
version of the heretics of Chablais, and the first years of 
his episcopate. It includes the story of his visits to 
Theodore Beza, his first meeting with St Jane Frances de 
Chantal, and the composition of the Devout Life;— 
Father Burton, by the way, maintains the close connection 
of Mme. Charmoisy and Father Fourier with the publica- 
tion of this work, in opposition to the modifications which 
Dom Mackey, followed by Father Allan Ross, introduce 
into the traditional account. One thing is certain—that 
Father Burton’s labours will increase the number of the 
clients of this most lovable and most practical Saint. 


PP. 3s. a. 
JHE Parnell of Real Life (Fisher Unwin) is Mr. 


William O’Brien’s name for his reminiscences of his 
old leader; but what has Mr. ‘Villiam O’Brien to do with 
real life? He is an incurable Romantic; and harsh edges 
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and dull monotony will always be blurred and softened for 
him. In Parnell he has a subject worthy of the romantic 
spirit; but his book carries one strangely back to the days 
of one’s youth when one accepted so many heroes, or 
thought one did, that the lonely figure in the centre of it 
all might well have been blurred. There were a great man 
extremely able men grouped about Parnell in the Land 
League days, some genuine enthusiasts like Mr. O’Brien 
himself, many who were sons of Irish tenant-farmers and 
so had their personal quarrel, and some others who felt 
like Parnell that the Land Question must be got out of the 
way before the greater things were begun. “I would 
never have taken off my coat for this,” said Parnell once; 
and one can well believe that such a leader of men must 
have had his longueurs, his impatience of a peasant revolu- 
tion which had largely and necessarily a basis of self-interest. 
One always sees this Parnell through Mr. O’Brien’s eyes, 
and they are affectionate eyes; yet perhaps not quite the 
right medium through which to see the strange, lonely, 
—- yet luminous figure of the man, who will still be 
a fascinating enigma when all the lesser figures cease to 
interest. 

Mr. O’Brien is very loyal to his old leader. There are 
not so many men and women now who knew Parnell. The 
man able to tell us most, Henry Campbell, Parnell’s private 
secretary, died a year or two ago; yet perhaps, with all 
his opportunities of intimate knowledge, he was not the 
man who understood him best. Though this is a Parnell 
moment, with three books written round about him within 
a couple of publishing seasons—to say nothing of plays—I 
do not know that anything at all adequate has yet been 
written. Mr. Lennox Robinson in The Lost Leader made 
it possible for an old hotel-keeper somewhere to be taken 
for Parnell. But that never could have been, any more 
than Parnell could have resembled in the shy diffidence 
of his young days “the modest exterior of a Methodist 
minister on his first circuit.” See, Mr. O’Brien! Parnell 
was as proud as Lucifer the Morning Star. Nothing could 
conceal that distinction which marked him from his aon 
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There were not two Parnells—Nature had broken that 
mould. 

But this is a loyal book; and it will serve the future 
historian. The Chief had a winning, a gentle side to his 
character; and it was turned often to William O’Brien. 
His biographies have not often served him as well as this. 
One imagines that any expiation that proud spirit had to 
make was made and accepted when the biographers of his 
own family laid his secret in the dust. rT. 3 


OM ROGER HUDLESTON, O.S.B., of Downside 
Abbey, is preparing a new edition of the works of 
Abbot Blosius (Louis de Blois, O.S.B.) (Burns Oates and 
Washbourne). The first Two Volumes of the series are 
now published: 4 Book of Spiritual Instruction and 
Comfort for the Fainthearted, both translated from the 
original Latin by Father Bertrand A. Wilberforce, O.P. 
The number of times that a new edition or reprint of these 
translations has been found necessary, since their original 
appearance in 1900 and 1902, is an eloquent testimony to 
their value. Interest in mystical works is continually 
growing, both inside and outside the Church. Blosius is 
in the fullest accord with the soundest Catholic mystical 
tradition and with the teachings of the modern exponents 
of that tradition, Garrigou-Lagrange, Saudreau, and the 
group of writers of “ La Vie Spirituelle.” 

The “fainthearted” are not only the scrupulous, 
although these get their share of attention from the good 
Abbot; but, as Father Wilberforce explains, those who are 
sad, cast down, and tempted to give up the attempt to 
gain union with God. They are the “ pusillanimes” whom 
St. Paul bids us console. We are confident that divine 


consolation will be brought to many by the instrumentality 
of these little books. P. E. H. 


“Ge Quest for God in China (George Allen and 
Unwin) is the substance of a series of lectures 
delivered by the Rev. F. W. S. O'Neill, M.A., to the 
students of the Belfast Presbyterian College. From the 
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title of the book the reader might infer that it is the story 
of Christian missionary endeavour on the part of one 
who, as he himself reminds us, “ has been for years down 
in the arena immersed in the fight for the Highest.” The 
scope of the book, however, is quite otherwise. The 
author sets out to prove from a study of Comparative 
Religion—and especially the religions of China—that 
“the higher faiths of Asia are a partial revelation of 
Eternal Reality.” The confused, nebulous notions of 
the author on religion and theology, in his introductory 
chapter, do not rouse much hope of a critical study of 
this fundamental subject : 


The existence of God cannot be logically demonstrated . . . it 
is a postulate of thought . . . the ultimate foundation of religion 
does not lie in the rational faculty . . . religion is what, rightly 
or wrongly, seems to us to be true . . . whether our faith be 
right or wrong is not of so much primary importance for us as 
the answer to the question, What are our own vital beliefs? . . . 
we are born to question everything . . . no two persons think 
alike of God . . . faith is a spiritual insight, etc., etc. 


The sum total of which is to destroy all objective reality 
of religion: if the worshipper of idols in the pagan temple 
with bland politeness reminds Mr. O’Neill that his own 
religion “seems to him to be true,” we are exercised to 
know what adequate answer Mr. O’Neill has to give. 
Indeed, one might well say of himself what he says of Mr. 
Hou: “I felt sorry for him. He seemed to have no clear 
ideas on the subject.” 

With his tangled skein the author boldly enters the 
labyrinth of Eastern religions “in quest of God.” He 
emerges in a sorry plight, yet, let it be thankfully said, 
with faith in God the Father and His divine Son whom He 
sent. That there is in the religions of the East a certain 
admixture of truth we both expect and admit, since truth 
is the natural object of the human mind, and such elements 
of truth as are to be found, like all good gifts, come from 
God. But that as religious systems they are even a partial 
Revelation of God is contrary to the Divine attributes 
of Truth and Holiness as well as abhorrent to the Christian 
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idea of Revelation. In any of their founders we shall 
search in vain for traces of the “ pedagogue unto Christ.” 
Rather would Gotama, Lao-Ze, and Confucius recognize 
their legitimate children in the expounders of the leading 
anti-christian errors of the day—in Pantheism, Rational- 
ism, and Scepticism. Whether in the complete annihila- 
tion of all personality, the forgetfulness of the night- 
flower, of Nirvan, or in the vague impersonal Tao or the 
careless agnosticism of Confucius, one will look in vain 
for the finger of God. 

If the author had confined himself to the speculative 
side of these religions he might have indeed raised con- 
troversial questions, but he would not leave that feeling 
of dismay following on his patronage of neo-paganism. 
The chapter on the Tao-Yuan, or “The Open Court,” 
is surely ludicrous coming from one whose mission it 
is to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ to those 
that sit in darkness. A fine motto of his is: “Strictly 
Christocentric and consequently very broad-minded ”; but 
when he extends the circle of his sympathies to include 
in the Revelation of God systems that breathe gross 
idolatry, it is surely little short of a betrayal of Him who 
alone is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. The whole 
chapter on the Open Court betrays the childish credulity 
of one whose faith is founded not on the Rock but on 
the shifting sands of emotion and opinion. He is present 
at a séance of idolatrous spiritualism: the shining, dumb 
idols are in position; the air is incense-laden; the planchette 
writes the mystic scriptures of a new religion on the 
sands; the curtain is slowly moved, in the dim twilight, 
from the shining tablet, and behold an image of the 
“Primeval Ancestor ”—i.e., the Lord of Heaven, out- 
lined! And, we are told, “to such a startling announce- 
ment the fitting response was silence. From first to last 
there was no trace of trickery. . . . There was about the 
room the atmosphere of a religious service.” Again we 
are told that a certain gentleman, once a Lutheran, joined 
the Tao Yuan; he now considers Christ, Confucius, and 
the other great founders of religions “essentially the 
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same, since they all spring from the life of God,” and, 
adds the author, “this scholarly mandarin still remains 
a sincere Christian.” 

The book is full of such truckling to veneered pagan- 
ism. It is nothing other than a gesture of defiance to the 
triumphant march of the Church of Christ in China, and, 
despite everything, one feels that the author has not done 
himself justice; of there breathes through the book a 
spirit of broad-minded charity, and a deep personal 
devotion to Christ. In his chapter on Early Buddhism 
he seems to feel that he owes an apology for his exaltation 
of the Buddha, yet his apology takes an unexpected turn. 
To the possible objection, “If Gotama Buddha is really 
so great and pure, have we really a right to depose him 
from his spiritual throne in order to make way for another 
King who came to earth five hundred years after him?” 
he replies: ‘Let us bring our doubt to the King Him- 
self, and along with the doubt bring Gotama. Can we 
suppose for an instant that Jesus Christ would not rejoice 
to welcome a forerunner, so intent on the highest as the 
Prince of the Sakyas? ... Rather do we hear Him 
uttering His glad commendation: ‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
The Chinese use the picturesque phrase “Hu t’ou sei 
wei” (head of a tiger, tail of a serpent) to describe a 
“ fiasco”; we feel that the saying may fittingly be applied 
to any attempt to bridge the chasm which separates 
Eastern religions from divine Revelation. Christo- 
centric broad-mindedness has its place in life; but we halt 
~ at the type of it which Mr. O’Neill cere - 





HE thirteenth volume of The Lives of the Popes 

in the Middle Ages, by Mgr. H. K. Mann, D.D. 
(Kegan Paul), is devoted almost entirely to the pontificates 
of Honorius III and Gregory IX. It would be difficult 
to find in the history of the Papacy a greater contrast than 
that between these two Popes. They were united in 
having to face the policy and the personality of Frederick 
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II; they were strangely divided in the way they did it. 
Honorius III was, as Mgr. Mann says, a man of peace 
almost at any price, and became an easy victim of 
Frederick’s diplomacy. By playing on the Pope’s crusad- 
ing enthusiasm the Emperor secured that union of the 
Crown of Sicily with that of the Empire which it had been, 
rightly in the interest both of the Church and of Germany, 
the special policy of Innocent III to prevent. Yet for all 
his political concessions and for all Frederick’s innumerable 
promises, Honorius was never able to get the Emperor 
on board ship. He died in 1227, fifteen years after 
Frederick had first taken the Cross, and the scene immedi- 
ately changed. Within the year of Gregory IX’s accession 
Frederick had set sail, had returned without explanation 
or apology, and had been excommunicated. Between 
1230 and 1236 there were six years of troubled peace, but 
the rest of Gregory’s pontificate was a time of war—war 
of excommunications, manifestos, letters to princes and 
peoples, war waged more materially from the Plains of 
Lombardy to the Roman Campagna. 

Mgr. Mann tells the story faithfully and without any 
misgivings. He realizes that in the long run the 
justification of the Pope lies in Frederick’s character and 
aims, and his discussion of that character is the most 
interesting thing in the volume. Frederick will always 
find supporters among men who dislike ecclesiastical 
politics, yet surely the eee of evidence is against him. 
Mgr. Mann has on his side Robert Grosseteste, the wisest 
Englishman of his day, and Dante, greatest of imperialists. 
And yet even if we admit all that the historian urges 
against Frederick—that he was the aggressor, that he 
violated the rights of the Church, that he was trying to 
make himself the tyrant of Italy—if we admit all this 
and more, it is difficult not to wish that Gregory had had 
some of the weakness of Honorius. Honorius, like 
Alexander III, a greater man than Gregory, would 
probably have left the field to his adversary and taken 
refuge in France. This would have been an appeal to the 
opinion of Christendom more powerful probably than 
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the publication of manifestos. War, however justified, 
meant the collecting of money, the abuses of provisions, 
much scandal certainly. Gregory saved the Papal power 
in Rome, but he lost Papal influence in Christendom. In 
all this story Mgr. Mann, as readers of his earlier volumes 
will expect, is a very honest and a very admirable student 
of his original authorities. He quotes them frequently 
and at length, and his quotations, though they would 
lose him marks for “style,” as we used to say at school, 
are very valuable to the reader. He seems, however, to 
miss some of the more general problems of the age he is 
describing. Many will think him too ready to justify 
the Popes, not from any conscious partiality of course, 
but because he is so much concerned with the events of 
each year that he does not get away from his facts and 
his Popes and have a good look at them as a whole. 

There is a great deal in this volume which is of interest 
besides the struggle of Pope and Emperor, for Mgr. 
Mann knows his thirteenth century thoroughly. His 
account, for instance, of the support given by Honorius 
III and his legates to William Marshall during the 
minority of Henry III is particularly valuable. “ Eve 
schoolboy ” knows that Innocent III revoked the famous 
but transitory Great Charter of 1215, but few students 
of English history realize the share of the Papacy in the 
less notorious but permanent Great Charter of 1216 and 
1217. 

Mer. Mann tells us in his Preface that it is ten years 
since the publication of his twelfth volume. It is indeed 
a pleasure to think that the work has been resumed 
with all its old fidelity and determination, and that the 
generosity of a friend has defeated all the machinations 
of the printing trade to condemn learning to silence. 


F. F. U. 


HIS handsome volume, Essays in Medieval History, 
has been produced, under the editorship of Mr. A. G. 
Little and Professor F. M. Powicke, for presentation to 
Mr. Thomas Frederick Tout, on the occasion of his seven- 
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tieth birthday, in recognition of “his work as teacher, 
scholar, and counsellor during the thirty-five years of his 
tenure of a Chair of History in the Victoria University and 
the University of Manchester.” The contents consist of 
twenty-eight essays on historical subjects, written by col- 
leagues, pupils, and other friends; a bibliography of Mr. 
Tout’s writings; an index of persons and places (twenty- 
one pages) compiled by Miss Dorothy M. Broome, one 
of the essayists; and a list of subscribers. 

The essays cover a wide ground: many of them are 
concerned with problems in the administrative history of 
England during the Middle Ages, others with subjects as 
diverse as “The South-Western Element in the Old 
English Chronicle,” and unedited documents relating to 
the French artillery in the time of Louis XI. Among the 
contributors are Mr. R. L. Poole; Sir Paul Vinogradoff; 
Professors Tait and Powicke, of the University of Man- 
chester; Mr. A. G. Little; Messrs. Johnson, Crump, and 
Galbraith, of the Public Record Office; Professor Lieber- 
mann, of Berlin; two American professors; one from 
Ghent; and five Frenchmen, three of them being MM. Ch. 
Bémont and Ch. V. Langlois of the Institute, and M. Ch. 
Petit-Dutaillis, Inspector-General of Public Instruction. 
Three of the essays may be singled out for notice as bein 
likely to attract many of our readers: “The Familia at 
Christchurch, Canterbury, 597-832,” by Miss Margaret 
Deanesley; “Henry II as a Patron of Literature,” by 
Professor Haskins of the University of Colorado; and 
“What Became of Robert Rag, or Some Chancery 
Blunders,” by Mr. C. G. Crump. 

The first of these will attract some notice in: monastic 
quarters, and will doubtless be dealt with in the Benedic- 
tine reviews. Miss Deanesley contends that those of St. 
Augustine’s companions “whom he ordained as clerks 
formed his episcopal familia at Christchurch and were free 
from their former monastic obligations. But they lived 
a communal life with him, as the clergy of St. Augustine 
of Hippo had done.” Miss Deanesley is further of 
opinion that of the original band sent by St. Gregory only 
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SS. Augustine and Laurence were priests, and that none 
of them were Benedictines. That is a point for experts; 
but Edmund Bishop told the present writer that there was 
evidence that St. Augustine was certainly regarded as a 
Benedictine as early as the seventh century. 

In regard to Henry II, Professor Haskins points out as 
something of significance that in the twelfth century 
England and Sicily were from the point of view of adminis- 
trative organization the two most advanced states in 
Europe, and at the same time were those in which litera- 
ture and learning were “most fully developed in relation 
to the royal court.” Of Henry himself he says that “he 
knew the languages of the world from the Channel to the 
Jordan, [and that] according to Peter of Blois he was a 
far better scholar than William II of Sicily.” He points 
out, too, that Peter of Blois and Giraldus Cambrensis, two 
of the most prolific writers of the reign, were royal chap- 
lains; and gives a striking list of books which were 
dedicated to the King. Even the documents of the Chan- 
cery were drawn up in so cultured a style that their “ solid 
and severe elegance” called forth unstinted admiration 
from Léopold Delisle! 

Mr. Crump tells the story of a fourteenth-century 
quarrel between the Augustinian abbot of Cirencester and 
the Cistercian abbot of Bruern. The former had exten- 
sive jurisdiction over the seven hundreds of Cirencester, 
in one of which the abbot of Bruern had lands at a place 
called Eastleach Turville, which entailed certain obliga- 
tions which he disregarded; in consequence he was fined 
by the steward of the abbot of Cirencester. His rever- 
ence of Bruern refused to pay up, whereupon the steward 
distrained upon his cattle. The abbot then disclaimed his 
obligations, and by way of showing his independence set 
up a gallows of his own. The steward of the hundred 
destroyed this, and the abbot set up another which, too, 
was destroyed. The matter was taken to the King’s court 
and the abbot of Bruern made good his claim by a charter 
which later turned out to have been tampered with, un- 
known to himself, by one of his monks. Those who wish 
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to know the consequences of this unhappy business must 
read Mr. Crump’s essay. And when they have done that 
they will want to read others in this very delightful 
volume. 


IXTY YEARS AGO is a title for a book that might 

suggest—well—wistfulness. But Mr. Alexander Hill 
Gray who has written the book (John Murray) is not in 
the least wistful. He seems to have enjoyed every minute 
of his life, and to find that what he once enjoyed is still 
enjoyable. After all, given health and a creed, that ought 
to be possible! In a sense it was “roses, roses” at least 
half the way, because many of his “ wanderings in many 
lands,” which he uses for sub-title, seem to have been in 
quest of the magical flower. The rest were beset with 
brambles. Mr. Hill Gray was born at Calcutta in 1837, 
and on the way home his mother decided to become a 
Catholic. Hence he was sent to Stonyhurst, where he 
learnt the local variety of football, “nor did I cease to play 
it up to my seventieth year!” Rightly enough, we think, 
he calls himself still, on his title-page, a “Stonyhurst Boy.” 
The Jesuit generations that have wed his teachers are 
glad that he can still feel a boy, and pleased that he likes 
to feel a “ Stonyhurst ” one; and we think that he, too, is 
just a little proud of being both! Not but what the place 
was far rougher than it is now. Yet it inspired him with 
the wish to be a priest, a vocation vetoed by his father as 
a “lazy life,” though the fact that the lad’s alternative was 
the army did but seem to prove his “laziness” yet more 
cogently. Still, the young Catholic was tough. He must 
have been quite a boy when he “upped and said” to 
Principal Tulloch that, were a leading Presbyterian Divine 
to be seen walking up and down Princes Street “ with the 
most insignificant Roman Catholic priest,” “the world 
of Edinburgh would jump to the conclusion that the 
Presbyterian was going over to Rome, and not that the 
priest was going to become a Protestant.”» Whence he 
deduced, at the request of the astonished Principal, that 
Protestantism was acknowledged to be a weak cause. In 
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1857 he went to India, experienced the Mutiny, and, had 
he not been a civilian, would certainly have been given 
the V.C. 

He had acted as Interpreter, and had displayed the 
greatest pluck. Returning through Italy, he heard the 
toast of Garibaldi given, as being “ the greatest man alive.” 
Gray moved that the name of Pio Nono be substituted. 
“But are you not a Protestant?” ‘No, I am Catholico, 
Apostolico, Romano!” ‘But I thought all Englishmen 
were Protestants.” “And I, that all Italians were Catho- 
lics.” ‘* My religion is that of Garibaldi!” ‘But when 
Garibaldi dies?” “Then my religion dies with him.” 
There is a lot of philosophy in that. No wonder that a 
Cardinal (lost in admiration of the kilt—a special “com- 
mand” visit was insisted on by Eminence that it might 
be inspected) arranged for an audience with Pio Nono, who 
blessed the young man wholeheartedly. His journeys 
through Egypt and the Holy Land brought him to unex- 
pected friendship with H. T. Buckle, and with Herbert 
Glennie, who accompanied him to Greece and Turkey. 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Persia followed, and certainly Mr. 
Gray must have learnt his history well, since every site 
was of interest to him, and his dreams were as exciting 
as the immediate reality. During this time he met the 
amazing Jesuit, Palgrave, who, unable to get leave from 
his superiors to go to the Palestine mission, extracted it 
from Napoleon and Eugénie; went to Beyrut, thence to 
Berlin and became a Protestant and the lion of a London 
season and British consul at Trebizond; married; and 
returned with conviction to the Church before he died. 
India, Tibet—and upon my word, Mr. Gray seems to 
know about botany and medicine just as he does about 
history—and then Persia and Russia, where he was escorted 
by the spiritualist Mr. Hume, but saw, one gathers, no 
manifestations. He wouldn’t. Thence, about 1868, he 
went diamond-mining in South Africa. Then Sarawak, 
Borneo, and a deal about the Dyaks—surely one of the 
most horrible races existing—Java, Cochin: but why 
catalogue the rest? The book ends abruptly, and permits 
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us to hope for more. Refreshing, and with a taste of 
Mark Sykes about it, and even Richard Burton. 
CG Gi 


HE London Oratory will ever be remembered in 

connexion with the cause of the English Martyrs, 
for there was held the first court of enquiry in regard to 
those already beatified and to those whose cause of beatifi- 
cation is still before the Holy See. And now a priest of 
that congregation, the Rev. J. R. McKee, has written a 
little book, Dame Elizabeth Barton, O.S.B., The Holy 
Maid of Kent (Burns Oates and Washbourne), which may 
prove to be the first step towards the canonization of 
Dame Elizabeth herself and the five who suffered with 
her; all of whom have been called by a recent historian 
(who is not a Catholic) “the proto-martyrs of the Catholic 
cause.” Her story is fairly well known, that is the story 
which depends on the evidence of her enemies; but Fr. 
McKee has collected together such evidence of a more 
trustworthy character as has come down to us, though it 
must be borne in mind that most of the documents were 
destroyed by those who did her to death. What evidence 
there is clearly points to her being a very holy woman. 
Such indeed was her reputation among her contemporaries : 
one of the Shene Carthusians, for example, wrote to her 
confessor, Dr. Bocking, a monk of Canterbury Cathedral 
Priory, saying: “She has raised a fire in some hearts that 
you would think like the operation of the Holy Spirit in 
the primitive Church.” The facts, indeed, which are here 
brought together make one very sceptical as to confes- 
sions and other matters averred by her enemies. Her 
crime was fearless speaking in condemnation of the divorce. 
Early in 1534 an act of attainder was passed by which 
Dame Elizabeth and five of her “abettors,” Dr. Bocking 
and Dom John Dering, both Benedictines, Frs. Risby and 
Rich, observant friars, and a secular priest, Mr. Henry 
Gold, rector of Aldermary (London), were condemned to 
the penalties of high treason, which they suffered at Tyburn 
on April 20 of the same year. It is worthy of note that 
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at Tyburn a messenger from the King offered them their 
lives and their freedom if they would renounce the Pope’s 
authority. This they would not do, and, writing in full 
subjection to the judgement of the Holy See, it looks as 
if these six were indeed the first group of that noble com- 
pany of Englishmen who laid down their lives for the 
papal supremacy. There is one puzzling thing in con- 
nexion with the execution of Dame Elizabeth: if she was 
condemned for treason, the common law penalty, she being 
a woman, was burning; but this does not appear to have 
been her fate, for we read of her head being set on London 
Bridge and of her body being buried at the 7 Friars. Our 
thanks are due to Fr. McKee for bringing this evidence 
together in so handy a form, and for his own contribution, 
the hitherto unpublished prologue to a book projected by 
Dr. Bocking on the Holy Maid’s graces, which he found 
in the Record Office; and it is to be hoped that what he 
has done will lead to further consideration of the case of 
the Holy Maid of Kent. E. B. 


HE rapid growth of devotion to the Little Flower 

has focussed attention upon the Order of Carmel. 
Besides this, and doubtless in part connected with this, 
there is a largely increased number of vocations to the 
Carmelite convents. If we recall also the continued 
devotion of the Faithful to the “ Brown Scapular ” and the 
fact that on January 30th occurred the seventh centenary 
of the confirmation of the Carmelite rule by Honorius 
III, we may judge how opportune is the volume on The 
Life and Times of the Prophet of Carmel (Gill and Son) 
by the Most Rev. P. E. Magennis, the General of the 
Carmelites. 

Taking as his groundwork the scanty notices of Holy 
Writ, and there is little else to build upon, he has elabor- 
ated, in a volume of 400 pages, a devotional study of the 
character and personality of one of the most remarkable 
figures of the Old Testament. He writes with real 
eloquence; also with occasional Celtic exuberance and 
phraseology. As he has not wished to produce a learned 
work of reference in exegesis or archeology, but a book 
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historical and Biblical knowledge and the fru 
: meditation on the life of the Prophet. 


Jezabel are skilfully drawn, but that of Elias 
more complex and difficult. The author finds 


running before Achab: 


The victory had been so far to the honour and the 
God of Israel that the warm-hearted and, perhaps, at 


present one. 
Elsewhere he sums up his character : 


Great and zealous, and in the very intensity of his 
the very greatness of his nature almost repellent—at 
so superior to the common mortal that friendship in 


is his deep depression in the wilderness. 


for I am no better than my fathers.?” Thus ‘ 









to be read, he has dispensed with all references and foot- 
notes. Nevertheless, he has embodied in his work much 


it of deep 


The characters of the weak Achab and the masterful 


himself is 
it hard to 


understand the Prophet’s act in girding up his loins and 


glory of the 


times some- 


what impetuous Prophet could see nothing but success from all 
points of view, even in the future of the queen. The Prophet, 
in this calculation, showed his humanity to a perilous degree. He 
had been the instrument of the Lord in every action until the 


zeal and in 
least, he is 
its ordinary 


guise cannot be imagined, so aloof do men of his kind seem. 


After the 


To us the most illuminating part of the Prophet’s history 


tremendous manifestations of divine power on Carmel, 
after the most complete victory over the false prophets 
of Baal, he “requested for his soul that he might die, 
and said: ‘It is enough for me, Lord; take away my soul, 


“hath God 


chosen the weak things of the world that he may confound 
the strong, that no flesh should glory in his sight.” 


r. me Be 


8 Bre following letter from Louise Imogen Guiney 
may fittingly supplement those already published in 
these pages from her pen. It was found among the papers 


of the 


ate Right Rev. Dom Wilfrid Raynal, O.S.B., 


who at the time the letter was written (May, 1897), was 
Cathedral Prior of the monastery at Belmont (Hereford), 
then the Pro-Cathedral of the Diocese of Newport and 


Menevia: 
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Dear FaTHer Prior, Pray forgive me, a stranger, for sending 
you, in yesterday’s post, a copy of the May number of The 
Century Magazine, containing *‘ A Benedictine Garden,”’ by 
Alice Brown. I couldn’t resist doing so; for I believe it will give’ 
you some pleasure to know that the poem was written of the 
Belmont laburnums—Mr. Parsons, who made the drawing, can) 
never have seen them in their glory, nor the open-air “* lantern 7) 
where the angelic patron draws his sword, looking east towards the 
Church. My friend Miss Brown, and I, know England very) 
well; I lived in London with my mother from 1889 to 1892, 
Miss Brown and I were in and about Hereford and Shrewsbury” 
during the early spring and summer of 1895, and on the Feast” 
of the Ascension I walked from the town, along the river, to 
Mass in your beautiful Pro-Cathedral; and she, who is not a) 
Catholic, found the garden solitary, and with an open gate, and! 
went in, there to wait for me. ‘The verses, at any rate, are: 
Christian as may be, despite the author’s general and decided! 
disbelief. She is a thorough literary artist, and ever responsive) 
to gentle and lovely things, if not always, as here she is, to their! 
spiritual significance. 4 

May I add something else, by way of partial acknowledgement) 
to that dear and noble Belmont which some of us know so well?” 
A friend of mine, a young Anglican saint, went to Llanthony last” 
summer, to see ‘* Father ’’ Ignatius and the workings of the Bene-| 
dictine rule. I meekly suggested a cursory glance at the genuine” 
article, after, at Abergavenny, Cheltenham, or Clehonger (Bele) 
mont). As it happened, he did go out, alone, and was in time’ 
for Compline (I think) on a weekday. Where he, the only 
layman, sat, far down the nave, was somewhat dark; and he says 
that you sent to him one of the community, from the choir, to: 
ask whether he might wish a light. And that touched him very 
much, being to him an instance of the continuance of ancient 
Catholic hospitality, a sweet monastic courtesy he had not looked 
for. It made him love the memory of the place. When Mr.’ 
Whittemore, Miss Brown and I get together here in our own 
Boston, we like to recall a certain lonely grey tower which not 
every mere “‘ tourist ’’ finds. We all dabble in letters, and have? 
to do with books. I wish we had not been, one and all, too shy 
to make ourselves known. Perhaps you will in thought send us” 
a blessing, in spite of that, or because of that! Believe me, dear 
Father Prior, with an apology for much speech, and most deferent 
good wishes, your friend and child in the faith, 

LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


AUBURNDALE, Boston, Massacnuusetts, U.S.A. 
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